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preface 


The fact that social inequality is found every- 
where suggests that there are universal features in social structure that 
generate inequality. The matching fact that inequalities vary considerably 
in form, function, and scope from one society to another indicates that 
these features are not uniform, and that it is useful to think of human 
societies as arrayed оп an imaginary continuum reaching from total 
equality to total inequality. This being the case, it is the responsibility 
of the social scientist to analyze the conditions under which various forms 
and amounts of social inequality arise and are sustained, and what are 
their consequences for the societies in which they operate. This book seeks 
to make a contribution to that task. 

I have found it impossible, however, to proceed systematically with 
such an analysis without first dissecting a number of the leading concepts, 
such as “evaluation” and “reward,” to see what elements have been 
brought together, perhaps unwisely, under these headings, and what theo- 
retical gains might be achieved by considering these elements separately. 
So, too, I have found it impossible to account for variant forms of stratifi- 
cation without first elaborating the traditional conception that holds that 
stratification results from the juncture of differentiation and evaluation. 
In fact, there are at least four major processes at work in the operation 
of any system of stratification—differentiation, ranking, evaluation, and 


У 


reward—and these must be treated as separate processes if the divergent 
and often apparently anomalous features of various concrete societies are 
to be understood. 

When the phenomenon of inequality is thus re-conceptualized, and 
seen in its fuller complexity, a number of research findings that have 
proven confusing—the great variability in the outcomes of studies of status 
crystallization, for instance—can be managed more adequately. Limita- ` 
tions of space have forbidden the kind of development of these new lines 
of theory and research that would have been desirable. But I have tried 
to suggest some of the directions in which such future research and theory 
probably ought to go. 

The restrictions of space also have made it impossible to deal with 
the great amount: of research materials in more than a passing and illus- 
trative fashion. At the same time, the comparative materials—historical 
and contemporaneous—have been kept in mind at all times as concepts 
and generalizations were developed, so that, though many of the illus- 
trative allusions are drawn from studies of American society, the fitness of 
the generalizations for the range of known societies has been a paramount 
consideration. 

As social scientists, we are bidden to press for the greatest possible 
amount of value-neutrality and objectivity in our professional work. The 
political and moral implications of social inequality are issues on which 
my personal predilections are reasonably well-known. I trust that these 
personal commitments have not unwittingly caused me to depart too 
far from the canons of scientific procedure. 


Melvin М. Tumin 
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history 
of thought 


and theory 
one 


Since ancient times social philosophers have been 
deeply concerned with economic, social, and political inequalities. They 
have theorized about the naturalness, permanence, and inevitability of 
such inequalities and have also asked whether they were good for any 
social purpose. Today these are still leading questions of students of social 
stratification. It will pay, therefore, to survey briefly what thinkers through 
the ages have had to say about these and related matters.’ 


A 


From Plato to Marx 

For Plato a new society involved not only the 
implementation of justice but also the provision for social stability and 
internal discipline. It was with these features in mind that he dreamed 
of a society ruled by philosopher kings. The society that Plato envisioned 
is explicitly meant to be class-structured, so that all citizens belong to one 
of three classes: the Guardians, the Auxiliaries, or the Workers; the Guard- 
ians were to be divided still again into ruling and nonruling groups. To 
each of these major strata, separate and definite functions were assigned. 


1 See Andrew Hacker, Political Theory (New York: Macmillan, 1961) for an 
excellent survey. 


Plato sensed that those most suited for tuling—the role of the Guard- 

ian class—might be Бот to parents of the two other classes. Accordingly, 
he eliminated any possibility of inheritance of class status апа provided 
for perfect equality of opportunity for all children, regardless of birth, so 
that each would have an equal chance to manifest his natural qualities, 
and thus be trained to fulfill his Proper role in life. If such a selection and 
training process could be made to work perfectly, then according to Plato, 
there would be justification for giving the Guardians absolute power. 
Mindful too of the possibly corrupting influence of family sentiments, 
Plato proposed the abolition of the family within the Guardian group and 
insisted that its members “must not Possess any private property beyond 
the barest necessities” so that they would not be tempted to institute pol- 
icies protecting their Property interests. Instead, they would be able to 
focus only on communal welfare. 

Plato has obviously proposed a highly stratified society in which, how- 
ever, total equality of Opportunity, total elimination of private property, 
and single-minded concern for the common welfare are the distinguishing 
features of the ruling class. 

Aristotle’s Politics is no less significant a document in the history of 

- ideas about social inequality. We read 


strength, birth, or wealth, or on the other hand is very poor, or very 
weak, or very much disgraced, finds it difficult to follow tational principle. 
Of these two the one sort grow into violent and great criminals, the 
others into rogues and petty гаѕса15.2 


___ Aristotle was clearly concerned with the consequences of inequality 
in birth, strength, and wealth for the maintenance of decent government 


lems. 


St. Thomas and St. Augustine were equally intent on prescribing the 
proper mode of arranging men in hierarchical orders and also in under- 
standing why human society everywhere was characterized by such distinct 


and sharp gradations in power, propert: d i i 
A 5 У, and prestige. In The C; God, 
Augustine wrote of the miserable and the ne ae follows Wi rec S 


Inasmuch as they are deservedly 


у f а; з 
their very misery connected with pales als КЕ 


5. They would .., be more 
2 Aristotle, Politics (New York: Modem Library, 1943) р. 190 
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wretched if they had not that peace which arises from being in harmony 
with the natural order of things.3 


Nearly two thousand years separate Aristotle and Machiavelli, but 
the range of concerns expressed by the former remain central in the think- 
ing of the Italian Renaissance genius. Machiavelli asked who is fit to rule, 
and what form of rule will produce order, happiness, prosperity, and 
strength. He saw tension between the elite and the masses as a constant 
feature of organized society; such tension is accompanied by fear of the 


` masses among the elite, and envy and fear of tyranny among the masses. 


But Machiavelli saw more virtue in democratic rule than did many рге- 
vious philosophers, since he believed that the collective decisions of the 
people are likely to display more wisdom than the decisions of princes. He 
said in his Discourses 


As to the people’s capacity of judging things, it is exceedingly rare 
that, when they hear two orators of equal talents advocate different 
measures, they do not decide in favor of the best of the two; which proves 
their ability to discern the truth of what they hear. And if occasionally 
they are misled in matters involving questions of courage or seeming 
utility, so is a prince also many times misled by his own passions, which 
are much greater than those of the рсоріе. 


Machiavelli also had numerous doubts about the rationality of the 
masses and believed that they tend to behave emotionally and needed long 
training in popular rule: Selection for ruling positions is most effective if 
those most ‘naturally suited for such positions have equal opportunity to 
be discovered, recruited, and trained. Here, in short, Machiavelli’ an- 
nounced a notion of an “open society,” commonly advocated today, one 
in which inequality in situation is legitimate and desirable so long as there 
has been equality of opportunity to become unequal. Without such 
equality of opportunity most of the available talent in any generation will 
be lost. 

With Thomas Hobbes a whole new vision of man entered into the 
realm of political discourse. For Hobbes, more than any of his predecessors, 
was persuaded that there was a fundamental equality among all men. The 
natural implication, as Hobbes saw it, is that equality must take the place 
of inequality in power and privilege. Hobbes saw all men as equally inter- 
ested in acquiring power and privilege and equally insatiable in their desires 
for the good things of life. Their simultaneous striving for power and 
privilege must surely lead to a chaotic condition, unless there is a set of 
tules by which they agree to abide. These rules constitute a “social con- 
tract” under whose terms the people unanimously and willingly turn over 
their right to rule to one man who embodies their collective desires and 


3St. Augustine, The City of God (New York: Modern Library, 1950), p. 690. 


4 Niccolò Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses (New York: Modem 
Library, 1940), p. 163. 
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will. In turn, the sovereign is restricted in his role by a body of laws 
deriving: from the Natural Law and, of course, from the consent of the 
governed. If a minority refuse to engage in such a contract with their 
sovereign, they are nevertheless, according to Hobbes, bound by the will of 
the majority. х 

In this “ideal” society, по privileged classes аге allowed,. since they 
will corrupt the equality of rule provided by the sovereign. And the sover- 
eign may be removed if he fails to govern so as to protect equally the safety 
of all men. Р 

Later social philosophers—including Locke, Burke, and Bentham 
among the English, Rousseau among the French, and Hegel among the 
Germans—were all aware that the emergence of social classes’ or strata, 
based either on inherent differences, acquired differences, or some combi- 
nation of both, may present urgent problems, and each had his own 
notion as to what structure of government would deal most efficaciously 
with such difficulties. 

By the turn of the nineteenth century, popular revolutions had be- 
gun. The old order of aristocratic rule was crumbling everywhere in 
Europe and the new American Republic was demonstrating an unexpected 
capacity for growth and development. Theories about the natural tights 
of oligarchs were everywhere being challenged by competing theories about 
the natural rights of all men to an equal share in the good things in life. 
The industrialization of society in Western Europe was, moreover, pro- 
ceeding rapidly. With it there emerged the kinds of social classes, based 
on wealth and power, which resemble those of today. 


Karl Marx 
No one in the history of social thought has made 
the struggle between competing social and economic classes so central a 
feature of society and so dominant a source of social change as did Karl 
Marx. And no set of ideas has had such an enduring effect on current 
sociological thought as those advanced by Marx more than one hundred 
years аро. 

“The history of all hitherto existing societies,” Marx declared with 
great vigor in the opening of his famous Communist Manifesto, “is the 
history of class struggles.” 

‚ How do classes arise? According to Marx, classes develop on the 
basis of the different positions or roles which individuals fulfill in the рго- 
ductive scheme of a society. The key concepts for Marx are the modes of 


production—such as agriculture, handicraft, or industrialism—and the 
telations of production—the ma 


ve; in a handicraft economy, guildmaster and appren- 


Home wi < strial situation, the capi- 
Ctories is pitted against the nonowning worker. 


of “versus” or “against.” 
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As Marx saw it, men in different relations to the means of production natu- 
tally have opposed interests. In bourgeois capitalist society, those who own 
the factories have a vested interest in maximizing profit.and seek to keep 
for themselves the surplus or profit which has been created by the worker. 
Naturally the worker resents this “exploitation.” But the capitalist class, 
by virtue of its economic power, is able to control the power of the state 
and to use it to block any effective xpression of discontent by the workers. 

The capitalist owners secur. сусп more effective control over the 
„economy and its products when the workers are fragmented and disor- 
ganized, or when they are unaware of the sources of their debased situa- 
tion, so that they do not actively seek to remove the causes of their distress. 

A key notion here is that workers constitute a class without neces- 
sarily being aware that they do so, or without necessarily taking any col- 
lective action on the basis of their common membership in the class, But 
they do constitute a class, according to Marx, on two objective grounds: 
(1) their common economic situation vis-a-vis the instruments of produc- 
tion, and (2) their relatively uniform powerlessness in the face of state 
power that is used to frustrate their expressions of discontent. This notion 
of the objectivity of class existence is a distinguishing feature of the Marxist 
approach to the study of stratification. The Marxist approach is also dis- 
tinctive in its emphasis on the power of the economic factor—the ability 
of the relations of production to shape and determine the total social 
situation. Though acknowledging the contributions of power and style of 
life, Marx insisted that property is the fundamental determinant or sub- 
structure, while the status of superstructure or “derivative” is assigned to 
power, cultural modes, forms of family life, educational processes, and 
other such factors that may, and often do, reinforce the differences initially 
generated by differences in property. 

Three other terms are important in the Marxist approach to the study 
of stratification: class consciousness, class solidarity, and class conflict. 

Class consciousness refers to the recognition by a class, such as 
workers, of the role its members play in the productive process, and of 
their relations to the owning class. Consciousness also involves ап aware- 
ness of the extent to which the owning class exploits the working class by 
depriving the workers of a fair share of the “surplus value” created by their 
work. A final stage of consciousness is reached when the working class 
understands that only by unified action to overthrow the capitalist owners 
can the workers hope to achieve their just due. 

Class solidarity refers to the extent to which workers act together to 
achieve political and economic aims. е 

Class conflict has two aspects: (1) the unconscious struggle between 
workers and capitalists for shares in the productive output, at a time when 
class consciousness is not well developed, and (2) the conscious and de- 
liberate struggle between the two classes that occurs when the workers 
become aware of their historic role and act collectively to improve their 
situation, and ultimately, to take over ownership of the instruments of 
production. 
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For Marx it was inevitable that under the “proper” circumstances, 
ie., when workers did not feel hopeless or were not beguiled by religious 
Promises of a rich afterlife, they would develop an awareness of their situ- 
ation and would act collectively upon it. But because Marx perceived that 
workers frequently did not achieve the requisite awareness, he advanced 
the notion of “false consciousness,” which led workers to act as though 
they did not have to overthrow capitalism to achieve their “due.” Any 
form of accommodation to and acceptance of capitalism by workers Marx 
called “false consciousness.” 


Max Weber 
Most of modern sociological research and writing 
about stratification combines some aspects of Marxist thought with some 
of the ideas of Max Weber, a distinguished German social historian, econ- 
omist, and sociologist, whose major work was done in the first quarter of 
the 20th century. 

Weber agreed with certain fundamental features of Marxist thought 
(much more substantially than students of stratification have recognized), 
particularly with the crucial significance of the economic aspects of stratifi- 
cation. For Weber, as for Marx, control over property was a basic fact in 
the determination of the life-chances of an individual or a class. In con- 
trast to Marx, however, Weber added to the economic dimension of 
stratification two other dimensions, power and prestige. Weber saw ргор- 
erty, power, and prestige as three separate though interacting bases on 
which hierarchies are created in any society. Property differences generate 
classes; power differences generate political parties; and prestige differences 
gencrate status groupings or strata. 

Marx and Weber do differ on the question of how likely it is that 
members of the same economic class will constitute members of a “com- 
munity”—a group of persons united by common purposes which they 
seek to achieve through united effort. Weber also differs from Marx about 
the probability that workers will “rise” to such “true” class consciousness 
and unite for common class struggle against the system that exploits them. 
This action will take place, Weber said, when the contrast in life-chances 
1s not accepted by the worker as inevitable, and when he sees the contrast 
as a result of the distribution of property and the economic structure of 
Society. 

Weber recognized that many kinds of class actions are possible, only 
some of which seek to change the basic forms of the prevailing system of 
Property relations. Marx, too, showed this awareness when he spoke of 
workers acting with false consciousness, and acting in ways that fall short 
of trying to overthrow the existing system of property ownership. 

___, Weber is the more sophisticated sociologist by modern day standards 
in the extent to which he recognized the conditions necessary for the 
formation of communities, He says quite explicitly that while economic 
classes do not normally constitute communities, status groups do. Status 
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groups are formed оп the basis of common amounts of socially ascribed 
prestige or honor. And whereas differences in property can constitute the 
basis for differences in honor or prestige, other factors are often just as 
important, if not more so. Usually, Weber says, status stands in sharp 
opposition to the pretensions of property. Both the propertied and the 
Propertyless can, and frequently do, belong to the same status group. 

As distinguished from the consequences of property differences for 
life chances, status differences lead most importantly to differences in life 
styles, according to Weber. Such differences in life styles form an impor- 
tant element in the social exclusiveness of various status groups. Status 
groups acquire hgnor, according to Weber, primarily by usurpation: They 
claim certain rewards and act out their claims in terms of certain manners 
and styles of behavior and certain socially exclusive activities. And while 
status groups do not usually rest on any legal basis in modern societies, 
corresponding legal privileges are not long in developing once the status 
groups stabilize their positions by securing different amounts of economic 
power. In short, along with Marx, Weber recognized the essential signifi- 
cance of property differences in the formation of status groups and in the 
ultimate hardening of the lines of distinction and privilege among them. 
He differed from Marx in the importance that he ascribed to status groups 
and in the lesser likelihood that he assigned to the development by mem- 
bers of an economic class of a sense of community and a commonly felt 
need for concerted action against the system as such. 

The third form of association to which Weber gave prominence is 
the party. Though economic classes, status groups, and political parties 
are all “phenomena of the distribution of power within a community,” 
according to Weber, parties differ from classes and status groups in several 
crucial ways. While the central significance of classes is economic, and that 
of status groups is honor, “ ‘parties’ live in a house of ‘power.’” Parties 
are only possible within communities that have some rational order and “a 
staff of persons who are ready to enforce it. For pardes aim precisely at 
influencing this staff, and, if possible, to recruit it from party followers.” 5 

Weber saw an intimate relationship between classes, status groups, 
and parties. He described it as follows: 


. . . parties may represent interests determined through “class situ- 
ation” or “status situation” and they may recruit their following, re- 
spectively, from one or the other. But they need be neither purely “class” 
nor purely “status” parties, and frequently they are neither.® 


What we have, in sum, in Weber's approach is a view of society 
containing three kinds of social aggregations, differing in degree of self- 
conscious unity and commonality of purpose, and differing in the partic- 
ular aspect of social reward or resource with which they are primarily 


5 Н. Gerth and С. W. Mills, From Max Weber (New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1958), p. 194. 
6 Ibid., р. 94. 
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concerned. Thus we have the economic focus of classes, the honor basis of 
status groups, and the power center of parties. These often have overlap- 
ping memberships, and sometimes under special circumstances, the eco- 
nomic class is virtually identical with the status group and the political 
party. But this is only one of many possibilities. pis 

We have spoken at this extended length of the basic ideas of Marx 
and Weber because virtually every modern student of stratification repre- 
sents, in his own orientation, some combination of the approaches of these 
two seminal thinkers. 


Recent Americans 

One can easily see the impact of Marx and Weber 
on the thinking and writing of some of the outstanding students of stratifi- 
cation in American sociological ranks. Perhaps the most prominent early 
name in this field is Robert Lynd. Lynd’s Middletown, published in 1930, 
is the first major work in American sociology to analyze a “typical” Amer- 
ican community in terms of the impact of economic power on the political, 
social, educational, and religious institutions of the community, ‘There are 
generous admixtures of both Marxian and Weberian thought in Lynd’s 
approach. 

Another outstanding American student of stratification is W. Lloyd 
Warner, whose “Yankee City” series of studies of the social structure and 
function of a northeastern community launched the empirical study of 
stratification in American sociology. Warner follows the Weberian em- 
phasis on honor or status groups and attempts to understand American 
communities in terms of the ways in which the various segments of the 
community associate with each other, primarily on the basis of real or 
assumed equality of social standing. He and his students have devoted 
considerable effort to discovering how Americans of differing social and 
economic situations view each other; on what basis they rank each other; 
on what criteria they associate or refrain from associating with each other. 

More than anyone else, Warner has been responsible for the em- 
phasis in American studies of stratification on reputation and prestige. He 
sought to develop a standard Index of Status Characteristics, based on such 
criteria as education, residence, income, and family background, which he 
believed Americans use to estimate each other’s social worthiness and by 
which, accordingly, they guide themselves in choosing who will be their 
friends and with whom they will permit their children to associate. 3 

_ In sharp contrast to Marx, Warner relied more on “subjective” cri- 
teria of stratification, i.e., how the members of a community view their 
situations than on the “objective” differences between them, such as income. 
This greater reliance on subjective factors recalls the Weberian doctrine 
that status groups are not coterminous or identical with economic classes. 
Я Warner's influence, aside from the spread of the methods of research 
in which he pioneered, has chiefly been to convey a view of American $0- 
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ciety as stratified by classes that consist of persons who enjoy the same 
prestige rating. Because he believed that classes are formed on these esti- 
mates of prestige, Warner postulated the existence of a six-class structure 
in America, as against the more common two-class or three-class system, 
so that, in the typical Wamerian study, we find reference to the upper- 
upper and the lower-upper classes, the upper-middle and the lower-middle 
classes, and the upper-lower and the lower-lower classes. 

A third major influence on American studies of stratification has been 
С. Wright Mills. In The Power Elite Mills argued that power is the key 
concept in social relations, and that effective power, at least in American 
society, derives from advantageous economic positions. The economic 
elite, Mills asserted, joins with the military elite (the military high com- 
mand) to form a power elite that views itself as a privileged group and that 
sees its interests as paramount to and as distinct from those not of the 
еше. American social, economic, and political policy tends to reflect, said 
Mills, the joint decisions of these three elites, who form various combina- 
tions, with varying degrees of influence distributed among them, depending 
on the issue at stake. 

The close connection between economic and political power, it will 
be recalled, was claimed by both Marx and Weber and was elaborated and . 
analyzed in a particular community by Lynd. With the further impetus 
given by Mills’ writings, this has come to be an approach to stratification 
that often stands in sharp opposition to the “reputational” approach fol- 
lowed by those who favor Warner's point of view. Yet almost no student 
of stratification today relies alone on such objective indices as income 
and education, or on such subjective indices as imputed honor or prestige. 
Most empirical studies of stratification employ some elements of both 
objective and subjective measures. There is no consensus among American 
sociologists that the social strata or classes in America consist of strictly 
economic interest groups, of status groups, or of political interest groups. 

Two issues have come to be of paramount importance in the analysis 
of the American stratification system. The first is whether one can properly 
speak of social classes in America as meaningful groups or whether it is 
best to conceive of Americans as acting through groups and lobbies repre- 
senting special interests: trade unions, manufacturers associations, con- 
sumer groups, educational associations, church organizations, and the like. 
The other major issue concerns the problem of mobility—the movement 
of persons in and out of different social strata—to wit, Is America still the 
land of opportunity? j 

The answers to both these questions—that of the existence of classes, 
and that of the possibilities of movement up and down the class ladder — 
depend on how one defines his terms, what kind of action one is talking 
about, and how much movement of what kind one is analyzing. 

Not entirely relevant to these two questions, but very much in the 
mainstream of thinking and theorizing about stratification, is the work of 
the distinguished sociologist Talcott Parsons, one of the leading inter- 
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preters of Мах Weber and an influential theorist in his own right. Parsons’ 
principal contribution has been his effort to formulate а set of propositions 
about social stratification at the highest possible level of generality. 

He believes the essence of stratification in any society to be the rela- 
tive moral evaluation enjoyed by different social units. As for the criteria 
by which this evaluation is determined,’ Parsons leans heavily in the 
\Уатенап direction and he takes subjective judgments by others as the 
basis of the formation of strata of social units or statuses. He follows 
Warner in arguing that property is only one of the many possible bases of 
evaluation. He also develops Weber's implicit notions about the impera- 
tiveness of stratification by noting that moral judgment and evaluation 
of all actions is a sine qua non of all societies, since societies are by defini- 
tion organizations of activities around common purposes and values; hence 
a distinction must always be made between that which is better and that 
which is worse, in terms of the agreed-upon ends and values of the society. 
Thus those members of the society who exemplify the most valued qual- 
ities or perform the most valued functions are likely to receive the highest 
ranking. Parsons then develops a classification of the conditions under 
which one set of qualities or performances is likely to be valued more 
highly than others. These conditions are put in terms of the main “thrust” 
of a given society—whether the society focuses on achieving desired ends, 
or emphasizes the need for cohesion and integration. The kind and degree 
of stratification is thus explained by Parsons in terms of other major fea- 
tures of the society, and hence represents a series of hypotheses of the most 
general and most widely applicable kind. 

A major source of disagreement among sociologists today revolves 
around the notion of conflict: its naturalness, its frequency, and its sig- 
nificance. This disagreement has come to be known as one between 
“equilibrium theorists” and “conflict theorists.” The equilibrium school 
tends to see society as an organism that strains toward maintaining itself 
in some form of balance. It is natural, then, for those who think this way 
to ask of any social arrangement, such as a system of stratification, how 
it fits into the larger social system. How does it help to maintain the larger 
system? How in tum is it maintained by other subsystems, such as the 
family, the educational institutions, and the general economy? The con- 
cern, in short, is with the functional connections among the various parts 
of a society, of which the system of stratification is but one. From this 
point of view, conflict, whether between individuals, groups, or strata is 
seen as a disruptive fact requiring attention and social action to reduce от 
eliminate it. Stability and order are implicitly viewed as natural and пог- 
mal, while conflict and disorder are seen аѕ deviant phenomena, and as 
evidence that the system is not working properly. Rightly or wrongly, 
Warner and Parsons, as well as those who follow their theoretical and 
methodological predilections, are identified with this point of view. 

__ By contract with the equilibrium school’s emphasis on stability, func- 
tional interconnections, and integration, those identified with the conflict 
school, such as Robert Lynd, C. Wright Mills, Lewis Coser, and Rolf 
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Dahrendorf, see society as а collection of various institutions—economic, 
political, educational—that are more often than not poorly integrated with 
each other. The unequal distribution of property, power, and prestige is 
seen as representing a special privilege enjoyed by an elite, whose advan- 
tages in these regards make it more difficult for others to enjoy the good 
things of life. Stratification or social inequality is thus conceived as a major 
source of continuing conflict in a society. From this point of view, con- 
flict is inherent, natural, and predictable in social organization. 

Conflict theorists do not ask alone how parts fit together, or how 
they sustain each other; rather, they inquire into the sources of tension 
and strain within and between social institutions and view tensions and 
strains as natural products of social interaction, Where the equilibrium 
theorists study the positive functions of social inequality or stratification, 
the conflict theorists are likely to be more concerned with the negative 
functions, with how these inequalities disrupt societies and make them 
less productive and satisfying than they might otherwise be. 

That the study of stratification has come to assume a central place 
in modern sociology is evidenced by two facts: (1) hundreds if not thou- 
sands of stratification studies, varying in sophistication, significance, and 
scope, have been carried out by sociologists in the last three decades and 
especially since 1945; and (2) virtually every study of any social phe- 
nomenon—whether it be of population fluctuations, divorce rates, family 
styles, or whatever—takes into account, often to considerable degree, the 
possibility that some one or several factors indicative of social and eco- 
nomic position and resources will exert significant influence on the behavior 
being studied, Indeed, an analysis of the influence of socioeconomic factors 
has come to be a “must” in most sociological studies, no matter what the 
behavior under consideration. Moreover, it is standard procedure to analyze 
the correlation of such factors as age, sex, urban residence, race, and reli- 
gion with “class” factors, and to inquire whether the former may be exert- 
ing effects through class factors, rather than independently. Thus, for 
example, any study of differences in social patterns of behavior between 
Catholics and Protestants is almost sure to include an analysis of the 
extent to which the differences apparently due to religious affiliation may 
teally be due to the greater education and wealth, let us say, of the Prot- 
estants. 

In summary, the study of the sources, patterns, and consequences of 
social inequalities has become a dominant pursuit of sociologists and is 
likely to continue to enjoy widespread attention so long as inequalities 
persist, and so long as they are consequential for the life-chances and life- 
patterns of the different strata that make up any society. 
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Е Although most current usage speaks of social 
stratification rather than of social inequality, for all practical purposes the 
terms are synonymous. Stratification has been defined in a variety of ways. 
Essentially we mean by social stratification the arrangement of any social 
group or society into a hierarchy of positions Ња аге unequal with regard 
to power, property, social evaluation, and/or psychic gratification. 

Power refers to the ability to secure one’s ends іп life, even against 
opposition. Property may be defined as rights over goods and services. 
Evaluation refers to a societal judgment that a status or position is more 
prestigious and honorable than others, or more popular, or preferable for 
one or another reason. Psychic gratification includes all sources of pleasure 
and contentment that are not otherwise classifiable as property, power, 
or evaluation. 

To illustrate: One’s income is classifiable as property; with an in- 
come one can command and achieve a variety of desired goods and ѕег- 
vices, and this is power. Because of one’s acquisitions (e.g., a home ог an 
auto), one may enjoy a certain amount of prestige or honor or be thought 
to have a position preferable to that of those who eam less; finally, the 
owner's pleasure and self-esteem may be greater than those who earn less 
and these are psychic gratifications. 

The illustration just cited indicates that the terms property, power, 
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evaluation, and psychic gratification do not refer to concrete objects but 
rather to abstract aspects or components of such objects. Thus, two men 
owning identical automobiles may, because they live in different commu- 
nities, differ considerably in how much power they command to get places 
or in the social evaluation they receive for their car ownership, or the 
pleasure, ego-enhancement, and self-esteem they derive as a result of the 
differences in power and evaluation their cars provide them. 

It obviously makes a good deal of difference to an individual and to 
society how these categories of “good things” are distributed. For by defi- 
nition, they comprise all the good things in life, including of course things 
that are both scarcest and most desired. Therefore, in every society one 
finds rules, often unwritten, that determine how power, property, social 
honor or prestige, and psychic gratification are to be allocated. The norms 
governing the distribution of the latter two, however, are often much 
more informal and less uniform than those that regulate the distribution 
of property and power. 

Normally the distribution of these valued good things is accom- 
plished by assigning quotas to the various social positions or statuses that 
adults usually occupy. In modern industrial societies the most important 
such status is an occupation. Thus, one may be a doctor, a plant manager, 
ога skilled worker, and these positions command customary prevailing rates 
of wages, salaries, or fees. Since different statuses enjoy different quotas 
of power, property, and prestige, it is possible to array such statuses so that 
those that command equivalent amounts can be grouped into a stratum 
and thereby be distinguished from other strata. 

Seen this way, a society consists of various strata arranged in a hier- 
archical order based on the amount of power, property, evaluation, and 
psychic gratification that the strata characteristically receive. This is the 
general picture of a stratified society, and all societies are stratified in this 
way to some degree, The word “social” is an important qualifier, since the 
strata consist of socially defined statuses that receive socially prescribed 
quotas of power, property, and prestige. 

A number of important attributes have now been ascribed to the 
phenomenon of stratification: 


It is social, i.e., patterned, in character. 

It is ancient, і.е., it has been found in all past societies. 

It is ubiquitous. 

It is diverse in its forms. 

It is consequential, i.e., the most important, most desired, and often 
scarcest things in human life constitute the basic materials which are 
distributed unequally. 
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Let us look in more detail at each of these five contentions. 
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The Social Patterning 
of Stratification 


The Significance of Social Definitions 


To say that stratification is social is to imply, first, 
that one is not talking about biologically caused inequalities. Although 
differences in such factors as strength, intelligence, age, and sex can serve 
as bases on which statuses or strata are distinguished, such differences are 
never by themselves sufficient to explain why some statuses receive more 
power, property, and prestige than others. Biological traits do not become 
relevant in patterns of social superiority and inferiority until they are 
socially recognized and given importance by being incorporated into the 
beliefs, attitudes, and values of the human beings involved. Тһе old and 
physically weak but wise man of noble descent is therefore as likely to be 
chief as a young, strong warrior of less noble descent. So, too, the manager 
of an industrial plant normally attains this dominant position not by 
physically fighting his way to the top, but by having the socially defined 
right kind and amount of education, training, skills, personality, character, 
and the like. The determination of who is the “fittest” and who is the 
“most entitled” to enjoy larger amounts of property and power is, thus, 
always a complex social and cultural matter, often having little to do with 
biological traits per se. 


The Significance of Norms and Sanctions 


The “social” aspect of stratification also suggests 
that the distribution of rewards in any community is governed by “norms,” 
or conventional rules. At any given moment the norms are likely to reflect 
the interests mainly of those who have enough power to enforce those 
tules they deem best. In virtually every community one finds that most 
persons conform to such rules, even though they are at the lowest rungs 
of the ladder of stratification and are deprived of all but the most meager 
portion of the good things of life. This conformity helps explain why 
periods of revolutionary unrest in history are rare in comparison to periods 
of “peaceful” adherence to the status quo. Such acceptance of the way of 
life by even the most demeaned and deprived segments of a population 
testifies to the strength and durability of the “norms” once they are estab- 
lished and once the ruling groups are believed to have control over the 
sanctions required to enforce the rules 


The Need to Socialize Each Generation 
\ А third implication of the “social” aspect of strati- 
fication concerns the way in which the norms of the community are carried 
down from generation to gencration. There is no evidence that any kind 
of mentality—slave, ruling, or otherwise—is biologically inherited. To the 
contrary, all the evidence indicates that every child has to be taught the 
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tules of his group. The adults, for their part, obey and conform either 
because they fear earthly or divine punishment, because they have a simple 
belief in the rightness of things as they are, or because they are incapable 
of imagining that things could be different. In turn children learn to obey 
partly because they are required to believe in the rightness of their parents’ 
views and they fear punishment or desire rewards from their parents, or 
because they themselves cannot see or imagine alternatives. In short, social 
transmission or socialization into the norms from one generation to the 
next is indispensable to the continuity of these norms. Every society must 
be recreated anew at the birth of each child. No set of social patterns has 
any greater permanence than that given to it by the patterns of transmis- 
sion by adult to child, which are technically called the processes of social- 
ization. 


The Inherent Instability 
of Social Arrangements 


If norms have stability and continuity because of 
the socialization process and the sanctions that ensure conformity, they 
are also unstable and discontinuous partly because that process and those 
sanctions never work perfectly, being always uneven in their effectiveness 
from one family to the next and from one generation to the next. For 
this reason, among others, every system of stratification is continuously 
changing. 

A second source of inherent instability in systems of stratification is 
due to differences in the birth rates of various strata. If members of the 
ruling class fail to have enough competent children to fill adequately the 
traditional ruling roles, then some of the sons and daughters of nonelite 
origins will probably be recruited for these positions. This failure to pro- 
duce enough adequate substitutes becomes especially acute when a society 
is growing and expanding. 


The Connections of Stratification 
with Other Institutions 


To say that stratification is “social” also implies 
that the system of stratification is always connected with other aspects of 
a society. We speak of such connections as “institutional interdepen- 
dencies” or “institutional interrrclationships,” and we mean thereby that 
the existing stratification arrangements are affected by and have effects 
upon such other matters as politics, kinship, marriage and the family, 
economics, education, and religion. 

An example of the connections of stratification with politics is the 
phenomenon of the inheritance of power, by which the sons of the ruling 
elite succeed their parents at the socially-defined appropriate time. 

The connections of stratification with economics are illustrated by 
the fact that the decisions as to what goods will be manufactured, what 
services will be provided, what salaries/wages will be paid, and what the 
conditions of work will be are often made by those who either control the 
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capital required to implement these decisions (as in the United States) 
or command the political power controlling these decisions (as in the” 
Soviet Union), or both. By such linkages the structure and function of 
the economy are closely interwoven with the system of stratification. 

We have considered five implications of the adjective “social” as it is 
applied to the term stratification: (1) the make-up of any system of strati- 
fication is dependent upon conventionally ascribed meanings and socially 
defined criteria and prescriptions; (2) norms and sanctions are key ingredi- 
ents in the shaping and maintenance of the system; (3) the norms have to 
be taught anew to each generation; (4) any system is likely to be unstable, 
at least to some degree, because socialization is neyer identical throughout 
the society, and because of other disturbing factors such as differential 
rates of birth for different strata; (5) any system of stratification is inti- 
mately connected, both as affector and affected, with other systems in the 
society, such as the political, familial, religious, economic, and educational 
institutions. 


The Antiquity 
of Social Stratification 
According to historical and archaeological records, 

stratification was present even in the small wandering bands that charac- 
terized society in the earliest days of man. In such primitive conditions 
both age and sex in combination with physical strength must have been 
important criteria of stratification. “Women and children last” was prob- ` 
ably the dominant rule of order. 

Reliable written historical records of man date from several thou- 
sand years ago. Such records tell us, whether we speak of the ancient 
Babylonians, Persians, Hebrews, or Greeks, that “nobility” of descent was 
a matter of great consequence; that there were rich and poor, powerful 
and humble, freemen and slaves; and that such hierarchical arrangements 
were the natural order of things, particularly of course to those at the top 
of the hierarchies. 

So too in the better documented periods, starting about 2,000 years 
ago, the idea was widespread that a social hierarchy was a natural and 
unavoidable feature of social life. This was true in China, India, and Africa, 
as well as in Europe and in the New World. Similarly, among the ancient 
American Indian kingdoms, there were nobles and commoners—a few 
who had many of the world’s goods, and many who had few of these 
goods. The poor and powerless deferred to, obeyed, and served the few 
who were powerful and rich and believed to be of superior origin. 

_Such arrangements and rearrangements by which certain selected 
portions of a population come to enjoy disproportionate amounts of prop- 
erty, power, and prestige have always characterized human history. 
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The Ubiquity 
of Stratification 
Today, serious expressions of discontent with the 

prevailing modes of distributing goods and services mark the entire world. 
The discontent is, of course, eloquent testimony to its presence. On one 
level the nations of the world constitute a world-wide system of stratifica- 
tion: the haves vs. the have nots. And within every nation, including all 
the so-called socialist countries, stratification is also to be found. 

Stratification is also present in nonliterate societies, whose traditions 
are largely oral and for whom the technological features of a civilization 
based on writing, science, and discovery are, as yet, only of tangential im- 
portance. For instance, among the Bushmen, who hunt, gather their food, 
and live in bands of 50 to 100 people, each of which is self-governing, 
stratification is present though in very rudimentary forms; hence no socal 
strata in the ordinary sense are found. There aze, however, socially pre- 
scribed inequalities between men and women, and between adults and 
children, Although it is important to differentiate between systems where 
stratification is based primarily on age and sex and those which depend 
on other criteria, it is equally important to note the universality of some 
form of socially structured and sanctioned inequality of power, property, 
and prestige. 


The Diversity of Form 
and Amount of Stratification 
We have previously alluded to inequality and to 
the forms in which this is expressed. So far as amount is concerned, the 
theoretical possibilities stretch from the one extreme where all statuses 
would be considered entitled to equal amounts of power, property, and 
prestige, to the other extreme where each and every status would be 
assigned unequal amounts. No actual society has existed at either of these 
theoretical extremes, though a society such as traditional India, with its 
more than 5,000 subcastes, approaches the extreme of total inequality, and 
the agricultural communal cooperatives in Israel, the kibbutzim, approach 
the extreme of total equality. 

The diversity in amount of stratification found in societies of the past 
and present is matched by diversity in form. Here too such terms as class, 
caste, and estate are useful to conceptualize different ways in which strata 
can be arranged, different degrees of sharpness of distinction among strata, 
different chances to change one’s stratum, and different degrees of legal 
recognition of strata as entities. 

Class, caste, and estate are very general terms, however, and although 
all systems of the world could be classified under them, we need many 
other terms to distinguish more adequately the varying forms of class and 
caste systems that exist in the world today. Thus while the relations be- 
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tween Negroes and Whites in the United States have some rather caste- 
like characteristics, it is also true that many “class” elements are present. 
The same observation about the mixture of types would have to be made 
regarding modem India. And still other terms would be required to char- 
acterize adequately the kinds of stratification systems we find in the Soviet 
and the East European societies or the complex social arrangements one 
finds in Latin American countries, with their mixtures of primitive, peas- 
ant, and industrial life, and their confluences of traditional and modern 


criteria of stratification. 


The Consequentiality 
of Stratification 
The consequences that flow from inequalities in 
power, property, evaluation, and psychic gratification can be classified 
under two general headings: (1) life-chances, and (2) life-styles. 

Life-chances refer to such things as rates and incidences of infant 
mortality, longevity, physical and mental illness, childlessness, marital 
conflict, separation, and divorce. 

Life-styles include such matters as the kind of house and neighbor- 
hood one lives in; the recreational pursuits one follows; the cultural prod- 
ucts one is able to enjoy; the relationships between parents and children; 
the kinds of books, magazines, and TV shows to which one is exposed. 

One can, of course, think of all these matters as experiences that 
different strata have different chances of enjoying or suffering, and in that 
sense life-style would be a subcategory of life-chances. But it makes fair 
sense to separate such forms and patterns of social life as we have just 
mentioned from events and occurrences such as infant mortality, early 
death, mental and physical illness, and divorce rates. Life-chances are much 
more involuntary and impersonally determined, while life-styles reflect 
differences in preferences, tastes, and values. 


Summary 

Five features of stratification have been illus- 
trated; its essentially social character; its antiquity; its ubiquitousness; its 
diversity; and its consequentiality. These five features—among others—are 
the grounds which justify the importance of the study of social stratifica- 
tion. For if it is everywhere to be found at all times, and if it is conse- 
quential and intimately connected with major institutions, then surely we 
should explore this phenomenon; we must study the major approaches to 
its understanding taken by various students; we should know terms OF 
concepts required to give it organized scientific meaning; we should follow 
methods best suited for its study; we must know the conditions under 
which it varies and along what axes or dimensions it varies; we must try 
to account for its origins and persistence in human affairs; and we ought 
to ask what are its implications for the future shape of society. These 
aspects constitute the subject matter of the chapters to follow. 
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If systems of stratification are ancient, universal, 
and basically alike in their main features, there must be some common 
social processes that bring such systems into being, shape them, and main- 
tain them. Four such processes can be identified: (1) differentiation, 
(2) ranking, (3) evaluation, and (4) rewarding. 


Differentiation of Statuses 

Status differentiation is the process by which 
social positions, such as father, mother, teacher, and employer, are defined 
and distinguished from one another by assigning to each a distinctive role 
—a set of rights and responsibilities. This process is indispensable to any 
society if it is to continue more than a generation, for to continue, a num- 
ber of basic tasks must be performed satisfactorily, and hence in turn, 
responsibility for them must be assigned in such a way as to insure their 
completion. Among such tasks are the reproduction, care, and socialization 
of children. These three functions could each be assigned to a separate 
social unit; or each to several social units; or all to the same unit; and one 
could contrive many other combinations of these possibilities. But the tasks 
must be ascribed to someone, so that ‘it is known who is responsible for 
what. 
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Status differentiation operates most effectively when (1) tasks are 
clearly defined; (2) lines of authority and responsibility for roles are clearly 
distinguished; (3) effective mechanisms exist for recruiting and training a 
sufficient number of persons to assume the statuses; and (4) adequate 
sanctions, including rewards and punishments, exist to motivate individ- 
uals to conscientious performance and to restrain them from indifference 
to or deviation from minimum standards of performance. 

Most important social roles would probably not be performed, or at 
least not in the ways considered desirable and effective, if responsibilities 
were not formally assigned through the process of status differentiation. 
For roles are not in any sense simple or automatic responses, Rather, they 
are complex matters that involve a good deal of teaching, learning, mo- 
tivating, and sanctioning. Thus, while it might be safely assumed that, in 
the absence of any conventions, men and women would engage indiscrim- 
inately in sexual relations, one could not safely assume that in the absence 
of such conventions men and women would enter into sustained and 
enduring relationships, keep newborn children alive, and bear the costs 
and pains of raising them to maturity. 

Even if one could be sure men and women would develop some 
pattern of family life and child rearing, one could not be confident that 
the desired pattern, whatever it may be, would be followed if there were no 
rules, procedures, and instructions. This is evident in the diversity of 
way in which societies perform familial tasks throughout the world. Each 
of these ways of performing the familial tasks represents a “natural” 
choice by a human group from the range of possibilities; and presumably, 
if there were no deliberate efforts to foster one pattern against others, a 
random assortment of patterns would probably be found in each society. 


Ranking of Statuses ғ 
Once statuses have been differentiated on the 
basis of their roles, it becomes possible to compare them. One special kind 
of comparison involves ranking. Statuses can be ranked on three criteria: 


1. Personal characteristics such as intelligence, beauty, or strength that 
are believed to be required of anyone who is to play the role effectively. 

2. Trained skills and abilities that are believed to be required to discharge 
a role efficiently, for example, manual dexterity, knowledge of the law, 
command over scholarly literature, or the ability to saw wood and 
hammer nails. 

3. Consequences or effects upon others and upon society at large of the 
role, e.g., actors provide entertainment, judges ensure justice, police- 
men preserve order. These consequences are sometimes called the 
“social functions” of the role. 

One major purpose of such ranking is to facilitate the search for 
the right people for the right positions. By specifying tasks in terms of 
levels of skill and talent required, amount of education necessary, от 
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Ranking does not involve an evaluative judgment -of “better” ог 
“worse.” A role may be judged more difficult than another, may require 
more muscular dexterity, or may provide more entertainment without, 
however, implying any judgment of comparative “value.” Such evaluation 
depends on what society regards as valuable. Though an actor may pro- 
vide greater entertainment than a Supreme Court judge, the judge will be 
valued as more important when justice is considered more important than 
entertainment. Like differentiation, then, ranking is value-neutral and 
different from evaluation. It is concerned primarily with questions of 
“more and less” rather than “better and worse.” 

To be sure, ranking and evaluation often correlate in very similar 
ways in different societies, but these common patterns of correlation are 
due to the presence of common values. Thus, the amount of nobility in 
one’s lineage significantly determines one’s evaluation as superior and 
inferior in all those societies where nobility of descent is considered im- 
portant. But there are two separate steps here: The first is a ranking of 
the amount of nobility in the lineage, and the second is the judgment of 
how much value is to be ascribed to such lineage. That there is nothing 
inherently valuable about noble origins is quite evident from the fact that 
during popular democratic revolutions, such as in the United States and 
in France in the 18th century, or the Russian Revolution in the 20th 
century, proof of noble origins was sometimes a passport to ostracism, 
exile, or death. 3 

Ranking is in two ways a selective process. First, of all the statuses 
that are differentiated in any society, only some are selected for com- 
parative ranking; second, of all criteria on which statuses could be ranked, 
only some are actually employed in the ranking process. In the United 
States today, for example, there is much more concern and attention 
devoted to ranking occupational statuses than to ranking family back- 
ground or religious affiliation. This is evidence that considerably greater 
importance is ascribed to economic than to family roles, In sharp contrast 
is the case of nonliterate societies, where considerably greater attention is 
usually given to kinship roles, whereas economic roles are more or less 
taken for granted. 

One could contend that in any society greatest emphasis will be given 
to those social tasks which ought, in the judgment of those who have the 
power to determine such matters, to be emphasized. This assertion differs 
from that of Marx and Engels by not insisting that economic power is 
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always the ultimate power, ог that economic interests are always the 
ultimate interests at stake. This somewhat broader view makes it possible 
to argue, for instance, that an organized church in medieval Europe was 
responsible for keeping religion at the center of social organization, with- 
out suggesting that the church’s primary interests in doing so were eco- 
nomic. The dominant emphases in any society, we argue, will tend to 
reflect the interests of the dominant power structure of the socicty; 
sometimes the economic bases and interests of such a power structure may 
be relatively unimportant. 

The presence of dominant emphases in every society is an undeniable 
fact of social organization, and important consequences for status dif- 
ferentiation and ranking are entailed therein, For by comparison with 
unemphasized institutions, status differentiation in the emphasized insti- 
tutions is distinctive in the following five ways: 


1. It tends to be more complex, in the sense that there are usually a 
larger number and wider varicty of statuses. 

2. Roles tend to be more precisely specified. 

3. The range of expectable performance in any given status tends to be 
narrower. 

4. There are some acknowledged methods of measuring the adequacy of 
role performance, even if only roughly. 

5. The sanctions of reward for expectable performance and punishment 
for deviation or failure tend to be more precisely formulated, uni- 
formly understood and applied, and gencrally more ample or severe. 


Compare, for instance, the spheres of occupation and of family 
life in modern industrial societies: In the former, the roles are more 
complex, the task expectations more specifically stated, the limits of 
acceptable performance narrower, the emphasis on measurement of per- 
formance greater, and the sanctions more specific and uniform. So, too, 
we find that under these circumstances there is considerable emphasis 
placed upon the importance of comparative ranking of jobs in terms 
of a number of criteria—educational prerequisites, requirements of in- 
telligence and skill, difficulty of performance. By contrast, in the family 
sphere all roles are considered equally important and equally difficult to 
perform and are held to require equal, even if different, kinds of intelli- 
gence and skill. No presumption is made that different skills, such as those 
of mother and father, can be ranked higher or lower than one another. 
Indeed, comparisons of this kind are considered illegitimate and disruptive, 
whereas in the occupational sphere they are considered essential. 

The explanation of why some criteria are selectively emphasized must 
be sought in the organizing values guiding the productive process. Where 
these values, as in industrial societies, are concerned primarily with effi- 
ciency, productivity, and profitability, there is an understandable emphasis 
upon fitting people to their appropriate tasks and upon standardizing func- 
tions. Hence, there is a clear-cut effort to minimize individual differences, 
and questions of educational adequacy, skill, and talent become the рата- 
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mount criteria in job definitions and comparisons. Under other scts of 
organizing values the emphasis might be dominantly upon “meaningful- 
ness of work” for the employee, and the criteria of ranking would then be 
substantially different. 
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ihe process 
of evaluation 
four 


The third process of stratification—evaluation— 
involves assigning to various statuses different places on a scale of value or 
worthiness. The gradations of this scale may also be described in terms 
such as superior to inferior, better to worse, more to less distinguished, or 
as evoking more to less favorable public opinion. These terms denote 
major types of judgments involved in evaluations. Another synonym for 
evaluation is invidious distinction, which means making distinctions “such 
as to bring odium, unpopularity, or envious dislike.” 


The Action Correlates 
of Evaluation 
The judgments of the relative worth or value of 
statuses must be distinguished from the actions to which the evaluations 
give rise. Such actions constitute the operational meaning of evaluations 
insofar as they represent the kinds of things that one individual, A, is likely 
to do to or with an individual, B, whom he judges to be superior or more 
worthy than another individual, C. In such a situation, A may give more 
honor to B; or will prefer to associate with B; or will prefer to be like B 
rather than like C; or will be inclined to defer more to the opinions and 
wishes of B; or will feel more honored if he is acknowledged as an equal 
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by В; or will be more concemed about B’s opinions of him; and, correla- 
tively, A will be more ashamed if B thinks poorly of him than if C does 
and will more easily permit or be glad to have his children intimately 
associated with and marry those of B than those of C. 


Two Dimensions of Evaluation: 
Prestige and Preferability 


Prestige 


Several different kinds of evaluational judgments 
need to be distinguished. The first, prestige, refers primarily to honor, 
and involves deferential and respectful behavior. The effect of prestige 
can be seen most clearly in situations where there are well established 
hierarchies of status. Thus, a parishoner accords more honor to and is 
more respectful of a bishop or a cardinal than of a priest or a minister. So, 
too, a private or corporal is more respectful and deferential to a general 
than to a colonel, and more to a colonel than to a captain or a major. 
Comparably in a corporate structure, a junior executive will ascribe more 
honor and manifest more deference and respect to the president than to 
a vice-president or a bureau chief. 


Preferability 

The second type of evaluational judgment. is 
preferability. The attitudes here are suggested by terms such as “I would 
like to be like him,” “I would like my children to be like his,” “I would 
like to be friends with that kind of person,” and so forth, In these cases 
judgments of worthiness are blended with considerations of realistic possi- 
bilities and social comfort. One must distinguish between the kinds of 
fantasy—preference to be a lord, a president, a king, or a pope, without 
regard to whether such preferences may become realized—from one’s 
realistic preferences for being like, associating with, or being friends with 
those whom one considers his own equals, or superior to himself in some 
modest degree, 

The preferability evaluation of a status may differ significantly from 
its prestige evaluation. One may assign high prestige to an occupation 
such as surgeon, which requires profound knowledge of anatomy, but at 
the same time express a very marked personal preference for an occupation 
that does not requite such exacting skills. Preference and prestige are likely 
to coincide only at those points where the ranked criterion is in fact pos- 
sessed by or is realistically attainable by the evaluator. The possible com- 
binations of prestige and preferability are as follows: 


Prestige Preference 
1, High High 
2: High Low 
3. Low High 
4. Low Low 
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The four possibilities indicated in the list above represent theo- 
retical possibilities when only high-low levels are designated. One can 
always increase the number of such possibilities by distinguishing three 
or more levels of prestige and preferability rather than just two. 


The Scope of Evaluation: 

Role-Specific Evaluation . 

It is important to distinguish between two major 

objects or foci of evaluation: one, a particular status or role, and two, 

generalized social standing. The distinction here is one of the scope of 
the focus of judgments. . 

In the first instance, the focus is a particular status and role, and the 
evaluation may therefore be termed role-specific. The criteria are pre- 
cisely the same as those in the tanking of statuses: personal qualities, 
trained skills and capacities; and functions, consequences, or effects of the 
ròle on the society at large. 

Role-specific evaluation includes assigning value, merit, or worth to 
a status because of the extent to which it manifests one or more of these 
criteria—skill, wisdom, or social service. In short, to the neutral judgment 


in ranking there is now added an assessment of the comparative value or 
worthiness of the rank, ř 


& 


Generalized Evaluation ‘or the Judgment 
of Over-all Social Standing 
‘The second major focus of evaluation is the over-all 


Г ividual, We refer here to ап individual’s place in 
a hierarchy of social worth based on some kind of cumulative assessment 


of all the statuses he Occupies and the rewards they characteristically 


ions). Sociological ге- 
uch notable success to 
all social standing. We 
realize that in our social rela- 


same time, enough is now known about how an 


т у given variable such as age, 
Sex, or race is generally viewed in this society 


and in others to permit us 
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to make admittedly rudimentary but significant assessments; for example, 
that in American society one is generally considered better, superior, or 
more worthy if he is 


White rather than Negro 

Male rather than Female 

Protestant rather than Catholic or Jewish 

Educated rather than Uneducated 

Rich rather than Poor 

White Collar rather than Blue Collar 

Of Good Family Background rather than Undistinguished Family Origin 
Young rather than Old 

Urban or Suburban rather than Rural Dwelling 

Of Anglo-Saxon National Origin rather than Any Other 
Native-Born rather than of Foreign Descent 

Employed rather than Unemployed 

Married rather than Divorced 


These choices or preferences are most easily made one pair at a time; 
any time we try to assess standing on the basis of more than one criterion, 
the complexities multiply horrendously. Moreover, there is considerable 
variability in the assessment of these criteria by different segments of the 
population. In general, members of any given group are likely to evaluate 
the distinguishing features of their group somewhat more highly than will 
others. Thus, though Negroes may be fully aware of the White man’s 
low evaluation of “Negroness” as against “Whiteness,” they do not pub- 
licly agree with such a low evaluation. This difference between the level of 
self-evaluation and one’s evaluation by others probably applies for the 
entire list of criteria tabulated above. Enough has been said to indicate 
the complexity of both conceptualization and measurement of over-all 
social standing, a complexity due to the many different criteria involved, 
the different weights assigned to each, and the differences between evalu- 
ators. At the same time, since the judgment of over-all social standing is 
critically important in the determination of social relationships, life- 
chances, and life-styles, no student of social stratification can afford ‘to 
ignore this level of evaluation. 


Three Levels 
of Societal Evaluation 
We distinguish three levels of evaluation as a soci- 
etal operation. There is, first, the need in every society to determine whether 
a given status and role are aboye a line of minimum acceptability, defined 
primarily in terms of legitimacy and morality. The status of thief or 
criminal, for instance, typically falls below the line of minimal accept- 
ability. All statuses are subject to this level of evaluation, since judgments 
of moral acceptability must be made if a socicty is to endure. This evalu- 
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ation of minimum acceptability does not involve any comparison of 
statuses and roles. Rather, the measurement of the acceptability of a 


be: Is he a good father? Is he an acceptable 
member of his community? Is he a good citizen? The concern here is how 


invidious distinctions and differentiated rewards usually well beyond those 
Tequired for survival, 


Three Levels 
of Personal Evaluation 


Corresponding to each of these three societal 
levels of evaluation are three levels of evaluation sought by individual 
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formist behavior but has an underlying basis crucial to its maintenance: 
No child can survive unless adults in charge of him consider him worthy 
of survival, and accordingly do that which is required to keep him alive. 
From birth every human being is dependent for his very survival upon 
“powerful others” thinking well enough of him to keep him alive. The 
child cannot escape recognizing the connection between a favorable 
response to his behavior and the provision of basic gratifications—food, 
rest, and freedom from annoyance and pain. This perceived connection 
between survival and the good opinion of others provides a fundamental 
reinforcement to the pressures every collectivity exerts upon its individual 
members to observe certain minimal norms of legitimacy and morality. 

The second level of personal search for favorable evaluation involves 
the need or desire to be considered as good or as worthy as others with 
whom one is being compared. The child seeks this level of evaluation 
when he recognizes the existence of competitors in the form of siblings, 
other children, or even a parent. He thus moves from the first level of 
noncompetitive evaluation to the measurement of his acceptability, where 
he compares himself to others competing with him for attention, responses, 
and satisfactions. T'he rewards here tend to be confined to goods and ser- 
vices basic for survival. 

The third level of evaluation sought by individuals focuses around 
invidious distinctions, such as occur on the third level of societal evalu- 
ation, where one competes with numerous others to attain increasing 
degrees of distinctive evaluation on the basis of various criteria of excel- 
lence. He desires to become better thought of than others and seeks the 
differential rewards of such distinctions; these rewards frequently exceed 
minimum survival requirements. 

The first two levels of personal evaluation are universal, as is true also 
of the first two societal levels. However, the third level of competitive 
evaluation becomes relevant only where there exists a culturally patterned 
stress or emphasis upon such invidious distinctions. 

The need and the desire for the favorable opinion of others, at one 
level or another, are fundamental characteristics of all human beings. The 
desire for the favorable opinion of others is translatable into a desire for 
a favorable self-image—a mirror version of the opinion of others. Our 
self-images are based on how we think others view us. Indeed, our very 
identities as social beings are defined by the range of opinions and attitudes 
of others. The quality of those identities has no source aside from others’ 
opinions—as we as individuals screen and perceive these—usually in con- 
formity with our own desires and needs. In these senses, then, the search 
for favorable evaluation by others is the search for favorable self evaluation, 
and vice versa. The power that the quest for favorable evaluation has in 
shaping human behavior rests upon the recognized indispensability of 
such evaluation at some level. For upon the basic need to be as well 
thought of as others, it is relatively simple to build an equally powerful 
need to be better thought of than others. 
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Some Consequences 
of Evaluation 


Important consequences follow from the evalu- 
ation that an individual receives. These Consequences are especially sig- 


Other consequences of evaluation are seen in the efforts people make 
to “manage” their publicly symbolized low standing. Included here, for 
example, is the defensive denial by a low-valued Person of the importance 
of striving for high evaluation, and his subsequent lack of effort and ini- 
tiative. Since withdrawal can be terribly consequential for both the indi- 
vidual concerned and for the Society at large, unfavorable evaluation that 
gives rise to such behavior is obviously a critical social Process. 


The Third Dimension 
of Evaluation 
A distinction was made earlier in this chapter be- 


tween two dimensions of evaluation, one called prestige, and the other, 
preferability. In considering occupational i i 


inguish still a third kind of evaluation 
that may be expressed by the term populari 


pations that enjoy considerable public attenti 


The introduction of the 
therefore to a threefold dist: 
number of important adyanta 
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An additional advantage of distinguishing three dimensions of evalu- 
ation lies in the fact that statuses often enjoy high quotients of honor and 
low quotients of property rewards, and vice versa. In the absence of a dis- 
tinction between prestige and popularity, we tend to wonder how a movie 
star or an athlete may earn astronomically more than the President of the 
United States. Such asymmetry is sometimes interpreted as revealing in- 
ternal contradictions in the value systems of the rewarding public. But 
these allocations of different rewards are disturbing only if we assume that 
rewards ought to be symmetrical or correlated with all forms of evalu- 
ation. If one recognizes, however, that property rewards can be and often 
are allocated in accordance with popularity or market value, rather than 
with honor, and that the scale of property rewards connected with honor 
may be much more modest than that connected with fame and popu- 
larity, then the sense of asymmetry disappears. 

We see, too, with the aid of this distinction, that the determination 
of the level of property rewards is often a separate matter from the deter- 
mination of popularity or prestige quotients. The salaries of government 
officials are determined in significantly different ways from those of 
crooners or boxers. The former are judged by criteria such as social im- 
portance and skills. The latter, by contrast, tend to be calculated on the 
basis of the returns to private employers, impresarios, or managers of the 
stars, predicated on the ability of the stars to command audiences or 
purchasers of their various products. 

A final advantage of the threefold distinction of prestige, prefer- 
ability, and popularity lies in the increased possibilities of sound measure- 
ment of evaluation. If we are concerned with prestige, our questions then 
center around the amount of honor, deference, and respect that respon- 
dents feel a status properly commands. If, by contrast, it is popularity we 
seek to measure, then we use various other means to estimate the kind and 
intensity of desire expressed by respondents to see or hear such persons 
perform their roles. Here we would find attendance figures апа sales 
records most useful. Finally, if we are interested in the preferability dimen- 
sion, we address our questions to the frequency and intensity with which 
respondents ‘desire and seek the status, both for themselves and for their 
children. In each case, we measure a different attitude or orientation, and 
in each case we investigate the basis for the attitude. Social evaluation is 
obviously, then, a complex matter involving both different kinds of value 
and different criteria or grounds on which any value is assigned. 


Criteria of Evaluation 
We shall raise two important questions regarding 


the criteria on which statuses are assigned differential value or worth. We 
first ask what is the range of criteria that can be used and, second, what 
are the factors that determine which criteria will be used in any given 


society. 
The answer to the first question is that literally anything in the range 
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of character or personality traits, physical appearance, native or acquired 
physical or mental capacities and skills, and any of a large number of con- 
tributions to the society” can serve as criteria of evaluation. An extraordi- 
narily large number of these criteria have, in fact, been employed in one 
or another place and time. In terms of these overall categorics, the criteria 
of evaluation that tend to be most frequently employed are beauty, cour- 
age, holiness. cleanliness, age, scx, kinship, nobility, worth, power, skill, 
intelligence, strength, learning, and morality, pre 

‘The criteria just recited refer to personal qualities and characteristics. 
Still other criteria refer principally to the characteristics of roles, ic, the 
Kinds of services, functions, or consequences for personal and social well- 
being that various role performers contribute, Included here arc preserva- 
tion of law and order; provision of goods and services; socialization and 
education of children; maintenance of, contact, and communication with 
gods and other supernatural beings; the prevention, treatment, and cure 
of illness; the provision of entertainment and diversion; and the further- 
ance of the arts and sciences. 

When these functions are stated at the most gencral level, they in- 
clude those functions that must be performed if society is to endure. It 
thus becomes true, by definition, that all these functions enjoy some posi- 
tive evaluation in all socicties. But it is also true that societies differ in 
which of these they value more highly than others. 

What is it, then, that determines in a given case which of these 
criteria will be selected for emphasis and invidious comparison and reward? 
The obvious answer is that emphasis will be placed upon those roles (and 
on the associated personal qualities and trained skills) which are valued 
most highly in the culture at a given moment. This is an obvious and easy 

it indicates the close connection between 


society and its system of Stratification as 
luation of statuses, 


t ety, the greater the diversity of emphasis 
and evaluation among different segments of the population. Nevertheless, 
even in complex societies, there js li 


One, those 


in th н ae criterion for comparative 
т d 056 societies w еге w 7 
wealth is likely to be calth determines power, 


ation. Or, where power resides, 
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by tradition, in the hands of the oldest members of the society, age and 
generation are likely to be the governing principles. Finally, in modem 
industrial societies where there are diverse sources of power, various sets 
of criteria, including wealth, family, learning, and occupation, are variously 
utilized in comparative evaluations. 

Valuable insight into the major value systems of societies is secured 
by analyzing the range of emphasis on various roles. Thus a society such 
as caste-structured India pays most attention, at least formally, to religious 
statuses and roles, while a modern industrial society, such as the United 
States, is most concerned with roles in the production of goods and services. 
Still other societies, particularly peasant and primitive, often focus their 
differential evaluation on family roles. 

Such foci of evaluation represent crucial defining features of a 
society. Therefore, we are informed when the foci shift that major social 
transformations are under way, such as when a society begins to be rela- 
tively indifferent to kinship roles and instead places increasingly greater 
emphasis on production roles. 

Cultural definitions not only affect the value ascribed to various 
social functions, but also create and define beliefs about the scarcity of the 
skills required for the performance of these various functions. For example, 
the task of communicating with the gods can be culturally defined and 
structured so that only the tiniest minority of persons will be thought 
capable of performing this function adequately. Or, contrariwise, the task 
can be defined so that everyone is believed capable. 

As another example; The task of socialization of children—ordinarily 
considered one that any sane adult can perform—can be defined so that 
only the tiniest handful of a highly trained elite would be found fit for the 
task. This would be the case where proper socialization of children was 
defined to include skillful psychodiagnosis and therapeutic management 
of children’s problems. 


The Subjectivity of Evaluation 
and Its Consequences 
Because evaluation involves judgments by human 

beings of one another, subjectivity is a dominant and unavoidable char- 
acteristic of such evaluation. Subjectivity is naturally more prominent and 
important in the process of evaluation than in the cases of property and 
power; in power, subjectivity and objectivity may both be important; but 
in property, there is very little role for subjectivity. 

Several important factors account for the differential importance of 
subjectivity in these three types of rewards. There is, first, the differential 
in objective correlatives, that is, objective indicators or measures. Thus, 
the amount of property a person possesses can be counted or measured 
independent of a subjective judgment. So too, an individual's power сап 
be assessed, albeit imperfectly, by counting how often he achieves his 
desired ends. But in the case of evaluation, all measurements are neces- 
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i indivi lieve and feel. 
sarily based on what the individual and others choose to believ i 
a second and related difference concerns the variability in the et 
mates by individuals of how much they themselves and others Roses о 
cach of the three rewards. Such variability is likely to be considerably 


observer can, of course, more accurately determine the correspondence 
between ап individual’s self-rating and that assigned him by others. The 
realism of the observer's test, however, does not necessarily convince the 
individual to modify his self-image to align it with others’ views of him, 
By contrast, in the case of power and property, the views of independent 
observers are more likely to influence the individual’s awareness that 
Я nt from the actual facts. This 
greater influence of the estimates of others on one’s own represents а 
third difference among the three rewards, An individual 
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tender themselves insensitive to others’ Јоу opinions of them by assigning 
significance solely to considerations of the “afterlife,” with its promises 
of eternal grace for humble, тога] conduct in this life. The belief in 
such rewards of afterlife drains off the tensions gencrated by a low evalu- 
ation in this life—tensions that could become significant sources of dis- 
satisfaction with society if one could not take comfort in the promises of 


the life to come. 
These are three ways, then, in which the subjectivity of evaluation 


contributes to the stability of a society in which evaluation of social worth 
is assigned uncqually to various segments of the population. 

Differential or uncqual evaluation can also serve as a major source 
of social change. For if an individual feels degraded and devalued, and if 
he cannot compensatorily restore his self-esteem—either by illusory be- 
havior, by pecking at others, or by falling back on the belief in an afterlife 
—he may resort to aggression against socicty and its standards. 


Some Empirical Findings: 
The American Case 
Sociological experience in the measurement of 

job evaluations in Western industrial socicties illustrates the kinds of 
complexities and difficulties that are encountered in bringing order into 
our understanding of the process of evaluation. In the pioneer work on job 
evaluations, started in 1947 by Paul Hatt and Сесії North, a nation-wide 
sample of Americans were asked to evaluate 90 different occupations by 
rating cach occupation on a five-point scale. Hatt and North were able to 
line up the 90 occupations їп a rough rank order, At the top of the ladder 
were such occupations as Supreme Court judge, doctor, and U.S. cabinet 
member. In the middle were such jobs as welfare worker, undertaker, and 
manager of a small store. At the bottom of the scale were the occupations 
of bartender, janitor, street sweeper, and the like. 

It is not possible from either the instructions given to the respondent 
or from the way in which they ranked the occupations to state with any 
certainty which criteria they used in rating these occupations. Although 
certain criteria are obviously employed in some cases, they are not em- 
ployed uniformly throughout. For example, the assignment of top position 
to Supreme Court judge cannot have had much to do with the justices’ 
income or with their glamorousness or popularity. But surely income and 
popularity must have been among the criteria utilized in evaluating other 
occupations. At best, we can suspect that three or four criteria probably 
were used more often than others, including the amount of skill believed 
to be required, the amount of education thought necessary, the impor- 
tance of the role to society, and the income and connected style of life 
made possible by the occupation. In addition to these criteria, one would 
suppose that the amount of power the occupant can exercise, the cleanli- 
ness of the occupation, and the degree of autonomy in determining one’s 
own schedule must also have entered into some of the judgments. 
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It is dubious, however, that any one respondent used these criteria 
evenly and uniformly in all his ratings, and it is just as dubious that the 
respondents, taken collectively, employed the same criteria in the same 
ways. We must also suspect that though the respondents were asked to 


the eves of others. Further, since respondents were asked to rate these 
occupations partly in terms of desirability for their children, some В 
must have been given by respondents to realistic considerations о ти 
availability of the occupation for their children. То the extent that t i 
realistic perception of possibilities was a factor, we must assume that jobs 
that would otherwise rate relatively lower in prestige would have never- 
theless received inflated evaluations from many respondents who saw 
such occupations as both honorable and within conceivable reach of their 
children. 
The presence of three dimensions of evaluation complicates the task 
of securing an adequate measure of the composite evaluation statuses may 
enjoy. To avoid these complications, we have suggested that each of these 


r types of 
profiles are as follows: 
Prestige Preferability Popularity 
1 High High High 
р High т 
3 High Low High 
4. High Low w 
5 Low High High 
6. Low High w 
7 Low Low High 
8. Low Low Low 


One would naturally expect much variabilit 
fact, this is what Hatt and North found. The a 
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occupations. The average stands for the central tendency of a large scatter 
of ratings. Among the factors that probably determined differences from 
one set of raters to another were the occupations of the raters themselves, 
their degree of knowledge and information about the occupation in ques- 
tion, and their ages. Surcly, too, if there was considerable variability among 
the American population in its evaluations, one ought to expect still other 
differences between the United States taken as a unit and other nations. 

In the light of the likelihood of such international variation in evalu- 
ation, one of the most interesting rescarch findings is that Western or 
industrialized socicties tend to rank occupations in approximately the same 
way, regardless of certain obvious differences among the societies con- 
cerned. Alex Inkeles and Peter Rossi examined occupational ratings in six 
modern industrial countries (United States, Germany, Great. Britain, New 
Zealand, Japan, Soviet Union) and found “an extremely high level of 
agreement, going far beyond chance expectancy, as to the relative prestige 
of a wide range of citizen occupations, despite the variety of social-cultural 
settings in which these are found. This strongly suggests a relatively in- 
variable hierarchy of prestige associated with the industrial system, even 
when it is placed in the context of large social systems which are other- 
wise differentiated in important respects.” 

Perhaps even more surprising is the 1964 finding that “there have 
been no substantial changes in occupational prestige in the United States 
since 1925.” 1 The authors discovered an extraordinary correlation of .99 
between prestige scores derived from the 1947 North-Hatt study and a 1963 
replication of that study. They caution, however, that systematic though 
small changes were occurring between 1947 and 1963, including an increase 
in prestige for scientific occupations, a drop for “culturally oriented occupa- 
tions,” and a mild upward trend for artisans. In attempting to account for 
the stability of prestige of occupational ratings over several decades, Hodge, 
Siegel, and Rossi offer three main speculations: (1) the factors on the 
basis of which occupations seem to be rated—education, monev rewards, 
“functional importance of occupation” —are not subject to rapid change т 
an industrial society; (2) there is an important structural interdependence 
between the social evaluation of a job and its educational prerequisites, its 
rewards, and its importance to society, and “any dramatic shifts in the 
prestige structure of occupations” would upset this interdependence; 
(3) the perceived meanings of such factors as achievement, career, senior- 
ity, and mobility would be changed if occupational prestige were itself to 
undergo large-scale changes, and that one other result would be a serious 
increase in the amount of intragenerational mobility between prestige 
classes. 

Although the second and third reasons given by the authors are suspi- 
ciously circular, the contention that the evaluative criteria are not subject 
to rapid change in an industrial society is an important hypothesis, even 


1R. W. Hodge, Р. М. Siegel, and Р. М. Rossi, “Occupational Prestige in the 
Ynited States, 1925-1963,” American Journal of Sociology (November 1964), LXX, 
86-302. 
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if the grounds for this contention are not specified. Interesting findings 
might be developed by examining the rate of change of evaluative criteria 
in different sets of circumstances. 

The stability of the criteria of evaluation over time and space sug- 
gests the persistence of certain important value orientations in the so- 
cieties studied. There seems to have evolved a special value-culture that 
is intimately connected with modern industrial productivity, and that 


is tenacious and stable in spite of the great emphasis on technological 
innovation and change in such societies. 
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the process 


of rewarding 
five 


The fourth process involved in stratification is 
that of rewarding, whereby statuses which have been differentiated, 
ranked, and evaluated are allocated various amounts of the good things in 
life. In every society there are rules or norms that determine how rewards 
wiil be distributed. These rules can be very variable and operate so that 
large portions of a population experience extreme deprivation while others 
live in relative comfort or luxury. Or, they can call for relatively equal 
allocation to all. Some inequality in rewards is, of course, characteristic of 
every known society. Equality is approached most closely in those societies 
where the share of rewards that any individual receives is determined 
largely by his demonstrated need, rather than by other criteria. The great- 
est inequality, by contrast, is reached in societies where the elite in power 
and their ideology favor the notion of unrestricted competition, with mini- 
mal official control of the supply of goods and services; an individual’s 
power determines the rewards he will receive, and the result is normally 
one of extreme inequality. The modern welfare state represents a middle 
point between the extremes of inequality and equality. н 

An important distinction must be made between scarce and abun- 
dant rewards. In theory, rewards like pleasure, love, respect, and fredom 
are abundant, if not limitless. The amount of these rewards that a person 
receives is not restricted or reduced in any way by the amount that another 
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person attains. In general, these abundant rewards are spiritual or bogie 
rather than material, and are intrinsic rather than external in that they 
are secured in the process of performing roles. It has sometimes peT 
argued that such abundant psychic gratifications are not useful as rewards 
since the desirability of a good or service increases in proportion to its 
scarcity. But as a rule this is patently untrue; some of the most valued 
things in life—love, happiness, and freedom—are in principle abundant 
almost without restriction, When, however, certain highly desired goods 
and services are also notably scarce, then their distribution becomes a 
serious problem. Social stratification becomes relevant in this area of 
desired, scarce rewards, for it is concerned precisely with the unequal dis- 
tribution of desired rewards, 

Rewards can be classified under three general headings: (1) property, 
or rights and Tesponsibilities over goods and services, (2) power, or the 
ability to secure one’s ends, even against opposition; (3) psychic gratifica- 


tion, any nonmaterial resource or response from others that brings con- 
tentment, well-being, or pleasure. 


Property i 

Property is relatively easy to measure if we are 
willing to use standard money equivalents for its many different forms. 
In so doing we can compare the property rewards of various statuses, 
investigate their correlations with other factors, and analyze their range 


of consequences. Normally students of stratification si 
further by using only 


income, as the unit of 


for it is relatively simple to collect reasonably accurate data: on income 
and to use these incomes to compare general inequalities in property, even 
though we know that the wealthiest portions of a population possess much 
ncomes alone, 

rent societies is the process by which 
property is distributed іеі i 


amount of Property reward any 
nantly on mechanisms of the m 


scarcity of, and the demand for 
a status. 


Power is, of Course, a crucial factor in determining the variations in 
rewards. Thus when workers, whether privately or publicly employed, have 
organized themselves into unions or associations, they are usually able to 
secure considerably higher wages than those paid с 
peers. In fact, one may say that power is the single 
in any decision Tegarding property rewards; it May со 


to their unorganized 
Most important factor 
me from organization, 
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from controlled scarcity of supply, from control оуег the instruments of 
production, from legislation, or from a variety of other sources, But in the 
last analysis, it is power that does determine what the level of reward is 
going to be. 


Power 

A second major type of reward in every society is 
power. There is no satisfactory way to measure how much power a status 
receives as reward, or how much an individual or group possesses. Power 
is not necessarily a more complex variable than property; at least the 
definitions of the terms do not suggest any greater complexity. Rather, 
those concerned with analyzing and measuring power have not been as 
willing to accept certain shorthand indices such as money, which serves 
in the measurement of property. The absence of a standard measure of 
power does not prevent us, however, from making certain important ob- 
servations about this reward. It is first important to differentiate the power 
that a person requires to discharge his role responsibilities from the power 
he receives as a reward for discharging the role. The first type may be 
termed role-specific power, to distinguish it from the second, reward-power. 

Inequalities in an individual’s role-specific power may have either a 
great deal or virtually nothing to do with how much reward-power he 
also receives. All socialist societies, for example, insist in principle on 
dissociating these two types of power and on dissociating all role-specific 
characteristics from the reward system. Thus in the Israeli kibbutz there 
are great inequalities in role-specific power, but there is also a correlative 
insistence on equality of property and power rewards. The distinction here 
is between the inequalities inherent in the role-requirements and the 
inequalities in external rewards, whose justification may depend in part on 
tole differences but often lies elsewhere. 

A second important distinction is that between personal and social 
power. Personal power refers to our ability to shape our private life as we 
see fit. Such power includes the choice of working or not working, the 
allocation of our private and public time in accordance with our own 
preference, and the pursuit of a desired style of life or service, including 
leisure and luxuries. If most culturally sanctioned private life goals are 
purchasable with money, then in distributing property in unequal amounts 
a society is also distributing private power unequally. 

Social power has two major dimensions. The first refers to our ability 
to realize our own ends in the network of statuses in which our own status 
is located. This may be a government bureaucracy, a community organiza- 
tion, or a corporate structure. Power in such networks depends primarily 
upon the amount of formal authority, i.e., role-specific power, to which 
our position entitles us, though it is characteristic of many bureaucracies 
that different persons in the same position exercise different amounts of 
power. The second dimension of social power is an individual’s ability to 
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shape the general social policy of his society in conformity with his ВЕ 
sonal beliefs and interests. Who in а society decides social policies ат 

who can implement these? Social scientists have investigated in consider- 
able detail the role in decision-making of trade associations, trade unions, 
professional societies, special interest blocs, and the like, and they have 


made inquiries about the amount of influence that such groups wield over 
. public policy. 


Psychic Gratification 


it. Sources of psychic grati 
such factors as honor, security, autonomy, 
tive satisfaction on the job, and the like. 
mittedly more difficult to measure than o 
to devise sound measurement of them hay 


Of property and power. Second, inequalities in these rewards often are as 


consequential as inequalities in Property and power. The absence of se- 
curity, honor, or autonomy can have seriou 


Prestige of an occupation or the safety gi 
influence in diverse ways the property 
the intensity with which the rewards o 
as much a matter of cultural patterni 


ve any inherent qualities that make them naturally 
more desirable than others. Fifth, if 


as culturally patterned as the role of 


e population, and from one society 
› as are the various components of property and power. 


which the dynamics of rewards in 
‘psychic gratification resemble those of property and p 


to recall one very significant difference, namely, that in the case of rewards 
such as honor, esteem, creative satisfaction 


there is considerable room for subjecti 
may to some extent define his own situation in ac 


wishes, or needs; he may avoid confronting the 
situation 


cordance with his own 
objective reality of his 
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The Relationships 
of Evaluation and Rewards 
While evaluation has heretofore been considered 
apart from and something quite different from rewards, it functions as a 
reward as well. The favorable evaluation of a status increases the psychic 
gratifications that such a status offers. For example, while the desire to 
be a doctor, lawyer, or engineer may arise because of the anticipated 
rewards in income and correlated style of life, the high evaluation of 
professions undoubtedly enhances the attractiveness of these occupations. 
When a position is desired because of the evaluations it evokes, it is 
proper to speak of these evaluations as one of the rewards of that position. 


Part to Whole 


A second relationship between evaluation and re- 
wards is that of part to whole. We refer here to the way in which one’s 
position in the hierarchy of general social standing is often perceived as 
a central feature of the kind of life that one may expect to enjoy once he 
has gained a given occupation in a modern industrial society. Viewed this 
way, over-all social standing serves as a major reward-aspect of the occu- 
pation, even though the role-specific evaluation of that occupation is only 
one of many elements that contribute to the general social standing of the 
individual. 


Evaluation and Rewards 
as Reciprocal Modifiers 


A third relationship between evaluation and ге- 
ward is the way in which the total public image of a status is shaped by 
the public’s perception of all the rewards characteristic of it. If, therefore, 
a status receives high rewards in property and power but low evaluation, 
the over-all image is likely to be lower than if all three rewards were at the 
high level, but higher than if the image was based on evaluation alone. 
It is also true that the level of evaluation: of a status often serves as an 
important determinant of the level of property and power rewards a 
status receives. 


Independent Variability and Negative Correlation 
of Evaluation and Rewards 
Evaluation and rewards interact in other quite 

different. ways as well. We refer, first, to the independent variability of 
evaluation and reward. This term signifies that the levels of property and 
power characteristic of a status may have little relation to its level of 
evaluation: Combinations of high honor and low income, or vice versa, are 
often found. 
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T 


property or income than that which is typically received by his peers. The 
wealthy gangster is one case in point; another illustration is the professor 
who uses his university titłe and position to secure lucrative consultantships 
and thereby comes to command a standard of living far beyond that 


enjoyed by his colleagues. If in the Process the professor fails to fulfill his 
principal role obligations, 


the higher the income, the lower the evaluation. 

Another way of spe 
ladders of evaluation is to c ICC 
sistency of the positions held on the different ladders. Thus, high position 
оп one would theoretical]. 
Sociologists are now begi 
cerning the consequences 
consistent status evaluations feel the inconsistency as a strain? Do they 
seek to reduce the strain? Do they do so primarily by attempting to elevate 
the lower position, by ignoring the inconsistency, or by devaluing the im- 
portance of the lower rank and rejecting as trivial, illegitimate, or unworthy 
those who seek or possess distinction on these other ladders? Still another 


Covariability and Positive * Correlation 
of Evaluation and Rewards 


Having just stressed the occurrence of negative 


micro-social, or personal level. 

Macro-social correlations, On the level of institutio: 
are concerned with how the distributions of power, 
ation in a society mutually influence one another, Th 
power and property in the United $ 
whose dimensions and characteristic features are d 
democratic political organization of the society, 
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nal analysis, we 
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modified laissez-faire economy, on the other. The former feature makes it 
possible for a number of competing lobbies to gain recognition of their 
interests with varying degrees of success. At the same time, the requirement 
that the government secure a mandate from the electorate at regular 
intervals places much ultimate power over public policy in that electorate. 

The American type of economy permits property to be distributed 
in accordance with market principles, including the unequal market power 
of the various factors of production, i.e., capital, labor, and management. 
Since the ideology of democracy, in combination with “free private enter- 
prise,” legitimizes the effort of interested parties to shape legislation and 
public policy in accordance with their special interests, there is an intimate 
interaction of the economy and the polity. Under such circumstances there 
is always a high likelihood that economic power will be translated into 
political power. 

The atypical American case contrasts sharply with the Soviet case, 
where there is neither a legitimized free enterprise economy nor a “demo- 
cratic” political organization; another contrast is with certain Latin 
American countries, where agricultural and extractive industries are the 
mainstay of the economy, and where the ruling group is made up prin- 
сіраПу of the largest land owners and elite sections of the clergy and the 
military, In turn, all three of these societal types—the American, the 
Soviet, and the Latin American—differ from the newly emerging societies 
of Asia and Africa, where political and economic power are divided and 
fluctuate in their location among diverse tribal interests, military elites, 
the remaining colonial powers, and in some instances, traditional religious 
leadership. 

The uncertainties regarding power and its distribution are seen 
clearly in the frequent changes of government in the underdeveloped 
countries, and in the dependence of their internal affairs on the interests 
and wishes of major political powers like the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Communist China; we should also note the high percentage 
of error in the diagnosis of events on the part of such major powers as 
they attempt to influence the course of affairs in these nations. 

The interconnections just cited illustrate the range of ways in which 
power and property interrelate and the numerous factors that can affect 
these relations—dominant political and economic ideologies, structures 
of the economy and the polity, degree of industrialization, and dependence 
upon neighboring societies and their interests. 

In view of the conditions which determine when correlations between 
different kinds of reward will be high and low, maximum inequality is 
likely to be found when there are high correlations among the various 
rewards. For if securing high property rewards implies that one has a high 
probability also of securing high rewards of power and prestige, then it 
follows that those who are medium or low in one kind of reward are also 
likely to be medium or low in the other two. By contrast, where the corre- 
lations are low, absent, or negative, inequality is likely to be less because 
of the greater chances an individual has to secure a satisfactory quotient of 
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at least one kind of reward, however low he may be on the rank order of 
the other rewards. The only exception to this generalization occurs when 
the correlations are high because most people are equal in their quotas of 
power, property, or evaluation. This would be the case in a totally egali- 


tarian society where power, property, and prestige are highly correlated 
simply because everyone has the same amount of all. 

The various dimensions of reward structures of which we have here 
spoken indicate how variably societies throughout the world deal with 
these matters. They differ in the rewards most stressed and most sought 
after; in the weight assigned to any one of them in assessing the overall 
worth of a given status; in the choice of which status—occupational, kin- 
ship, religious—receives differential rewards; in how well known are the 
units of measurement that are employed to compare rewards; in how 


much consensus there is in society on the desirability and the importance 
of various rewards, and in how this consensus is arrived at. 
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In addition to the basic processes that generate 
and sustain systems of stratification, there are a number of other dimen- 
sions to such systems that vary from one society to another. To illustrate 
their range of variation, we contrast their operations in the caste system 
of India and the class system of the United States. 


Acquisition 
and Validation of Statuses 
The means by which one acquires a status is a 
crucial feature of a system of stratification. Sociologists typically distin- 
guish two major paths: status by ascription and status by achievement. 
In the former case, one is ascribed, assigned, or inherits a status, as in the 
case of a prince becoming king by succession. Achievement refers to gain- 
ing a position by one’s own efforts. In popular terms, this is the distinction 
between acquiring a position because of who you are, as against what you 
can do or have done. Another path to status is by maturation. Becoming a 
voting citizen at age 21 is an example of this. Still another way to acquire 
a status is to creafe one, such as when one becomes a father on the birth 


of his child. 
In no society, however, is there only one method of securing 
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status. A society may dominantly emphasize ascription as against e 
ment, or it may rely most heavily on maturation into and creation o 
statuses in the normal life cycle. But there is always some mixture of 
ascription, achievement, maturation, and creation. 

я To understand why there is always some mixture, we use the concept 
of validation: the requirement that, however a person initially secures a 
status, he must continue to validate his right to it by fulfilling the attached 
role requirement, Normally, everyone may mature into and help create for 
himself the status of father. But if one does not behave as a father should, 
according to law and custom, one may be denied the right to exercise 
normal paternal powers, and may even be deprived of his child. Even in 


cultural norms in the United States today, 
illegitimate to have Privileged access to a 
connections or some other form of personal influence, 

The actual situation, of course, is substantially different. It is now 
well established, for instance, that there is something less than full 
equality of Opportunity; that best chances are had by White, Protestant 
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children whose fathers hold prestigious occupations, have wealth, and 
considerable education. Each of these family or birth characteristics gives 
a child an advantage over the chances for success enjoyed by other chil- 
dren from different kinds of families. Hence, a number of ascribed char- 
acteristics importantly shape the chances of achieving desired statuses. 

The American and the Indian systems do differ sharply, however, 
in that the cultural ideology in the United States defines inheritance of 
special advantage as not quite morally legitimate, despite its legality. The 
ideological strain, in short, 15 toward a society based upon achievement 
rather than ascription. And while there are no legal barriers to the passing 
of advantages from one generation to the next, there are pervasive cultural 
norms that make the exploitation of such advantages increasingly less 
respectable. In India, by contrast, most of the traditions, norms, and laws 
endorse a primarily ascriptive system. 


Sanctions 

All systems of social stratification require devices 
by which conformity to and continuity of the norms, values, and practices 
of the society can be assured. The most important of these devices is the 
process of socialization or enculturation of the newborn members into 
the prevailing customs. If such socialization is to be effective, there must 
be sanctions consisting of rewards for conformity and punishments for 
deviation, Sanctions may be formal and codified as in the case of laws; 
or they may be informal, as in the use of social ostracism, snubbing, or 
scolding, and on the positive side, praising or otherwise rewarding in order 
to encourage desired behavior. Informal sanctions may be just as for- 
midable and effective as laws. Sanctions also differ in whether they are 
weak or strong, temporary or enduring, widely or narrowly shared, public 
or private in their mode of employment. 


India 
In India strong formal and informal sanctions 
help define, shape, and maintain the basic distinctions within and between 
castes. Both law and custom, for instance, prevent untouchables from 
participating in certain activities—worshiping at particular temples, work- 
ing in various occupations, or appearing in public at certain specified 
hours. Indeed, until recent legislation requiring some representation of the 
untouchables in the national parliament, such representation was alto- 
gether forbidden. This kind of legal circumscription or sanction to main- 
tain a system of stratification is relatively rare in the world today, although 
it was nearly universal two hundred years ago. 
Sanctions in India come from an individual's own caste and from 
other, usually higher, castes. Both sets of castes seek to keep people “in 
their proper places.” The crucial difference is that the sanctions employed 


by other castes are aimed at preventing members of lower castes from 
moving upward in the caste hierarchy or even from engaging in activities 
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normally reserved for the higher castes. By contrast, sanctions employed 
within a caste aim principally at preventing a member from degrading or 
downgrading himself and other members of the caste by engaging in prac- 
tices characteristic of lower castes. у 
The sanctions employed, both by one’s own and other castes, will 
normally involve legal restraints when available. But there is also frequent 
resort to physical punishment, scolding, shaming, ostracism, or “casting 


Visibility and Durability 
of the Indicators of Status 
Intimately connected with the attainment of 
Statuses in a system of stratification are the following questions: (1) Are 


the criteria by which a status is defined visible and identifiable? (2) How 
durable are these indicators? 


arks of status are visi 
of identification, in constrast to the 
Or, the culture May prescribe certain 


Status. Visible and durable indices of status are the h 
rigid systems of ‘stratification, whereas temporary 
of status are the rule in relatively flexible class sys 

In the United States skin color is a Major index of status, although 
curiously enough in the caste system of India no such permanently visible 
marks of status are stressed. The American system, then, is a mixed one 
and combines some aspects of caste and some aspects of class. 
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The visible and durable hallmarks of caste membership in India are 
maintained particularly on the village level, because everyone knows every- 
one else and therefore must conform to the laws of his caste. But the 
durability and visibility of these caste marks diminish considerably in the 
anonymity of life in the populous cities of India. 


Single vs. Multiple Ladders 

of Status 

A crucial feature of all systems of stratification is 
the number of different ladders of evaluation on which one may secure a 
favored or distinguished position. In India, for example, one’s caste mem- 
bership is all-important in the sense that no matter how well-educated or 
wealthy an “untouchable” may become, his social advancement is sharply 
limited by the fact that he is of low caste origin. In the United States, by 
contrast, one can become distinguished by wealth, education, power, ог 
occupation. Although each of these factors affects and modifies the others, 
there is a measurable degree of independence among them, so that a rela- 
tively poor, uneducated individual can occasionally rise to a position of 
considerable power and prestige or become very wealthy without formal 
education or prestigious occupation. 

A variety of studies of the relationship among positions on the main 
ladders of evaluation in the United States show the correlation to be 
around .50, indicating that only about one-fourth of the rank order of 
occupations is matched by the rank orders of incomes and educational 
levels. In the United States, then, there is apparently much more com- 
plexity and perhaps confusion about evaluated social position, partly 
because there are several ladders, and partly because of the lack of cor- 


relation among them. 


Distinctness and Homogeneity 


of Strata А ЕЎ 
Most descriptions of India’s social organization 


convey the notion that it consists essentially of four distinct castes. Simi- 
larly in the United States, the most common image is that of three social 
classes. But both of these descriptions are radical oversimplifications. In 
India, for example, in addition to the four major castes of the Hindu popu- 
lation, there were as of 1931 more than 50 million Hindus who were out- 


castes, i.e., considered outside the range of caste relationships. In addition 


to these there were more than 100 million Muslims free, in theory, of 
caste relations. But the majority of these Muslims are converted Hindus, 
and as Kingsley Davis has noted, “The mere switch of religious allegiance, 
often as a result of compulsion, ulterior profit, or fortuitous circumstances, 


would hardly incur a complete change of social life.” 1 


1 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 


ton University Press, 1951), p. 164. 
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The coexistence of diverse religions and of thousands of castes and 
subcastes cutting across religious lines complicates greatly the picture of 
social organization in India; it also indicates how truly oversimplified is 
the notion of four main castes comprising the major lines of social organ- 
ization. Additional complexity is created by the fact that occupational 
distinctions—very rigid in theory—do not in fact operate so rigidly. If 
presumably every caste has specific occupations unique to it, but if no 
caste is represented everywhere in India, and if services performed by one 
caste are required in a village where there are no members of that caste, 
then someone of another caste has to perform the occupation; this thereby 
confuses the caste picture. In 1931, for 24 selected castes studied, only 
45 per cent of the population followed traditional occupations of their 
caste, and it is reported that, in general, perhaps somewhere between 50 
and 75 per cent of all male workers in India work at the job prescribed by 
their caste definitions, Two major reasons for this deviation from ideal 
expectations are (1) some gtoups are considered too exalted or too lowly 
to enjoy or perform services for others, which leads to unavoidable dupli- 
cation of services; and (2) the differential birth rate of the various castes 
leads to situations where there are simply not enough of the traditional 
caste workers to perform the traditional duties. 

urning now to the United States, though one speaks of three classes 
for convenience, and though most people think in such terms, W. Lloyd 
Warner and his followers have felt it helpful to describe America in terms 
of six classes (upper, middle, and lower, each containing an upper and a 
lower half) and it is evident that the lines of distinction among the six 
classes are уегу blurred. 

In an earlier study, Richard Centers 2 reported that most persons he 
interviewed called themselves middle class, with very few willin 


they were in the upper or lower classes, though when the words ‘ 
class” were substituted for “lower class,” 


to claim that identity. Indeed, it has become 


rather than just one, even such distinction as that between blue- and white- 


0 serviceable as an index of over-all social 


2 Richard Centers, 


, The Psychology of Social Change (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1949). 
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classes are, in general, far less numerous, less distinct, and less homoge- 
neous than Indian castes, and although strains are commonly present in 
both societies to reduce even further the distinctions within and among 
strata, it would require a vast amount of social change before the Indian 
and the American systems of stratification could begin to resemble each 
other. 


Stratum Consciousness 
and Solidarity 
An important issue relevant to homogeneity and 
distinctness of a stratum concerns the degree to which its members con- 
sider themselves as constituting a group apart from others and act to 
exclude others from their ranks. Here we are speaking of stratum con- 
sciousness and solidarity. 

While the different castes in India have to provide one another with 
various kinds of services, and therefore must come into ‘continuing con- 
tact, they remain distinctly apart, theoretically, and presumably cannot 
easily change caste membership. Certain relationships, however, stand 
apart from the necessary exchange of goods and services, and throughout 
the world two such relationships stand as marks of equality among the 
participants: commensalism, or eating together (and the associated inti- 
macy of visiting together) and connubium, or intermarriage. Indian caste 
self-consciousness forbids commensal and connubial relations with other 
castes. In fact, however, there is a fair amount—the precise dimensions are 
very difficult to identify—of connubium between members of different 
subcastes of the same over-all caste, and occasionally between members of 
different castes as well. 

Intermarriage across class lines in America is probably more frequent 
than intermarriage across caste lines in India, though in the United States 
the case is complicated because of the ambiguity and indistinctness of 
classes. If it is difficult in the first instance to assign persons accurately 
to different social classes, it is equally difficult to decide whether a given 
marriage involves crossing of class lines. We have little reliable data about 
such cross-class marriages, except for studies of small populations where 
someone has taken the trouble to trace the occupations of the spouses’ 
fathers. These studies do not tell us very much about American tendencies 
in general, One would assume on the basis of general considerations that 
although interclass marriages are more frequent than intercaste marriages 
in India, they are not by any means the norm in the United States. 

We are just as uncertain about interclass commensalism in America. 
On the assumption that social visiting follows the same general pattern as 
in the case of intermarriage, one would not expect frequent social contact 
among members of different classes. Yet because of the absence of legal 
barriers in America as compared with India, one might reasonably sup- 

ose such contact to be proportionately more frequent in this country. 
‘And to be sure, in places of public accommodation such as restaurants, 
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there will be much more interclass mingling in the United States than 
in India. | 

Short of the extreme tests of equality provided by commensalism and 
connubium, there are a number of different indices we may employ—albeit 
with caution—to estimate the amount of stratum consciousness that exists 
in a society. The same indices can be used to measure the amount of 


include responses to questions about self-identification (“To what class 

ing behavior, i.e., parties, persons and issues voted 
for or against; and Tesponses to questions on ideologies and attitudes, е.5., 
Conservatism vs. liberalism. These have to be used with considerable cau- 


a prejudiced White, though on other occasions, such as in a conflict 
tween labor and management, the same worker may show solidarity 
with fellow Negro workers. 


Class solidarity is thus subject to attrition and attenuation by a 
number of factors: 


1. The number of other non-class identities 
the individual holds and to which he feels affiliation. 
2. The influence exerted by а super-class, or natio 


as against the special different interests of diffe 
3. The amount of identification felt with others 


consensus on various issues? 


6. How well formulated and available for understanding and identifica- 


tion is the class Position оп a given issue? Is there, in short, a body of 
representative doctrine into which the individual can be instructed if 
he is available for that instruction? 


This set of potentially influential factors su 


tinuing empirical studies of the conditions under 
another set of identities becomes the dominant 
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nence to the hypothesis of the dominant influence of social position and 
economic interests in such inquiries, for though these identities may be 
only two among many others, they deal with fundamental interests and 
concerns: with economic livelihood, on the one hand, and with social 
evaluation, on the other. 

As for the Indian case, one has the impression—but it is no more 
than impression—that there is less conflict of identity for the majority of 
Indians than for Americans, since ла India there tends to be more coinci- 
dence between caste, religion, and economic interests. 
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consequences 
of Slratification, й: 
life-chances 

seven 


Max Weber is Primarily responsible for the term 
life-chance in sociological literature, In his essay, 


Weber defined a class as a number of people sha 


Gerth and Mills Suggest that life-chances include 


Everything from the chance to stay alive during the first year after 
birth to the chance to view fine arts, the chance to remain healthy and 
grow tall, and if sick to get well again quickly, the chance to avoid becom- 


ing a juvenile delinquent—and very crucially, the chance to complete ап 
intermediary or higher educational grade? 


One life-chance can determine another, and vice versa, If being 
born into a wealthy family affects significantly the chance of acquiring 
an advanced education, this advanced education itself largely determines 


1 В. Bendix and S. М. Lipset, Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, Ш.: The Free 
Press, 1953), pp. 63-75, 
? Hans Gerth an 


d С. Wright Mills, Character and Social Structure (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1953). 


ап individual’s occupational level. In tum, this occupational level helps 
determine how much wealth an individual is likely to amass, in addition 
to that which he may inherit. Both wealth and education will probably 
be highly relevant in determining the level of health an individual will 
maintain, and this level of health, in turn, will be relevant in determining 
how long the individual will be able to continue earning his living. As 
one can see from this hypothetical example, life-chances are mutually 
determining of each other, even though some may be more basic and 
occur earlier than others. 

Where life-chances can be purchased, differences in income will 
obviously be crucial determinants. It should be helpful to examine some 
illustrative material on income differences in America to see how they 
relate to other basic factors such as education and occupation. From there 
we can go on to examine a range of other life-chances related to these. 
Since the primary sources of income in the United States are occupations, 
we look first at the distribution of incomes by occupation. If we take only 
the broadest categories of occupations, we find that in 1961 the median 
income for professional and managerial workers was $6821; for craftsmen, 
$5527; for semi-skilled factory workers, $4344; and for service workers and 
nonfarm laborers, $3019.3 Since occupation and education are closely 
connected, it is interesting also to see the distribution of average annual 
incomes by years of school completed; see Table 1 for the 1959 figures.‘ 


Relationship of Education to Earnings 


Table 1 
School Years Completed Average Annual Income Expected Lifetime Earnings 
Less than 8 $2550 $143,000 
8 3769 184,000 
9 to 11 4618 212,000 
12 5567 247,000 
13 to 15 6966 293,000 
16 or more 9206 425,000 (approx.) ~ 


From the preceding figures it is easily seen that there is a demon- 
strable inequality in property as measured by annual earnings or expected 
lifetime earnings according to occupation and/or educational level corre- 
lating with the occupational level. This inequality, however, is much 
sharper in the White population than in the Negro; this does not indicate 
a greater egalitarianism within the Negro community, but rather the lesser 
marginal utility of Negro education for increments of earnings per addi- 


3 Herman Miller, Rich Man Poor Man (New York: Signet Books, 1965), p. 151. 
4 Ibid., pp. 153-157. 
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Relationship of Education 
to White and Non-White Earnings 


Table 2 
Expected Lifetime Earnings 
Non-White 
as Percentage 
School Years Completed White Non-White of White 

Less than 8 $157,000 $ 95,000 61 

8 à 191,000 123,000 64 

9 to 11 221,000 132,000 60 

12 253,000 151,000 60 

13 to 15 301,000 162,000 54 

16 395,000 185,000 47 

17 or more 466,000 246,000 53 


tional unit of education 
White men ys, non-White 


years of college, 47 per cent with four y 
with those of five or more years of co 
American stratification must clearly kee 
system of stratification, one that refers 


ation that is considered poverty stricken, 
Using the cutoff point of $2500 per year for a family of four, and definin 


this as minimum subsistence, there were 20,000,000 poor people in the 
United States as of 1960; using a $3500 a year level, there were 46,000,000 
poor people; and using the level of $5500 per year, there were 70,000,000 


poor in the United States. 
5 Ibid., р. 164. 


6 Oscar Ornati, “Poverty in America,” in Louis А. Ferman, et al., Poverty in 
America (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1965), p. 25. 
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In percentage terms the income distribution in America stated т 
1960 dollars and covering only multiple-person families (income before 
taxes) was as follows: 7 


Under $4000 23% 
$4000 to 5999 23 
6000 to 7499 16 
7500 to 14,999 31 
Over 415,000 7 


We could say that there is no poverty at all in the United States if we 
use the cutoff figure of $1000 per family income, as did Kenneth Gal- 
braith in his book The Affluent Society, which spread the notion that 
America is affluent. Obviously, the figures are substantially different when 
we set higher minimum income requirements. 

Finally, we can view inequality in property or income by calculating 
the percentages of total national income received by various segments of 
our society. Using 1957 census data, where income includes capital gains 
on income but not income-in-kind, Gabriel Kolko has calculated that in 
1955 the percentage of national personal income after federal income taxes 
received by the population divided into tenths was as follows: 8 


Tenth Percentage of Income Received AS OF Е 


f < À 
Highest 1 27 AY > 2 
F 2 16 Ls Nut 
3 13 * 
4 1l а 
5 10 = 
6 8 7х 
7 6 2 < 
8 5 ® 7 
9 3 A 
Lowest 10 1 


From this data we see that the highest tenth of income earners received 
nearly three times as much income as their percentage in the population 
would justify, while the lowest tenth received only one-tenth of the income 
that they would have received if there had been complete equality of 
income distribution. 

Some have argued that income figures are deceiving since they do 
not take into account income that is redistributed by welfare agencies. 
Kolko has. shown that the distribution of the income tax burden precludes 
speaking of income taxes as being generally progressive. He estimates the 


т Dwight MacDonald, “Our Invisible Poor,” in Ferman, ор. cit., р. 15. 
8 Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and Power in America (New York: Frederick А. -+ 


Praeger, 1962), p. 34. 
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distribution of taxes paid by various types of income classes for the year 
1958 as shown in Table 3: ® 


Percentage of 1958 Total Income Paid in Federal, 
State, and Local Taxes, by Income Class 


Table 3 
= SG 

Income Class Share of Taxes 
(In dollars) Federal . State and Local Total 
0-2,000 9.6 11.3 21.0 
2,000-4,000 11.0 9.4 20.4 
4,000-6,000 12.1 8.5 20.6 
6,000-8,000 13.9 7a. 21.6 
8,000-10,000 13.4 7.2 20.6 
10,000-15,000 15.1 6.5 21.6 
15,000 plus 28.6 5.9 34.4 
Average 16.1 7.5 2377 


The foregoing table Suggests that essentially there is equality in the tax 
burden (except for those earning $15,000 and more) and that since the 
income tax paid by the lower income groups is money that would other- 
wise go for essential Personal and family needs, “the tax burden is sub- 


stantially heavier for the lower income class than it is for the high income 
classes,” 10 ч 


Class and Fertility 
A crucial factor in the life pattern of any society 
is the number of children who survive and must be Supported, socialized, 
and given the opportunities, values, and skills Tequisite to successful adult 


9 Ibid., р. 37. 
10 Ibid., p. 38. 
11 Ibid., р. 39. 
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survival. Among the most frequently studied sources of differential fer- 
tility is the socioeconomic status of the individual or group. Dennis Wrong 
points out that class differences are “probably the most pervasive of all 
group différences in advanced societies.” The evidence about class and 
fertility indicates that in Western Europe and the United States in gen- 
eral, for the period from approximately 1870 to 1910, fertility “varied 
among classes and tended to be inversely correlated with class.” 12 

After 1910 the sharply delineated class differences in fertility became 
less uniform when middle-class groups began sharing the lead with upper- 
class groups in reducing fertility and hence in reducing the differential 
between classes. Starting approximately in the late 1930's, the inverse ratio 
between class and fertility had altered in some Western European coun- 
tries so that some middle class groups were regularly having smaller 
families than other occupational groups at a higher level on the ladder— 
factory owners, merchants, and professionals. In the last 25 years, how- 
ever, earlier patterns of class differences in fertility have been disrupted so 
that while in general there is a prevailing tendency toward an inverse rela- 
tionship between class and fertility, there are numerous instances where 
this pattern does not hold, and these variations are made even more 
complicated by the emergence of what are still unexplained tendencies 
for well-to-do families to favor a significantly higher number of children 
per family than had previously been the fashion. 

As far as the future of class differences in fertility are concerned, 
Wrong argues that “class fertility’ differences are destined to disappear 
as a feature of the demographic structure of Westem populations,” and 
“it is possible that a positive correlation of family size to income will 
develop within homogeneous occupational and educational groups which 
are small enough to serve as psychological reference groups for their mem-. 
bers.” 18 


Class and Mortality 

The chance of staying alive beyond a certain age 
also appears to be characteristically distributed in an inverse relationship 
to socioeconomic standing, though the differences in the death rates of 
different classes have tended to decrease sharply over the last several 
decades. Using Negro vs. White as a crude index of socioeconomic class 
standing, it was found that Negro mortality rates are considerably higher 
than White in all age groups, with the greatest excess of Negro death 
rates being in the age range 25 to 44. Similarly, infant mortality rates have 
also approached equality more than ever before; nevertheless, infant mor- 
tality among Negro babies is twice that for White babies, and maternal 


12 Dennis Wrong, “Trends in Class Fertility in Western Nations,” in R. Bendix 
and S. M. Lipset, Class, Status and Power (New York:. The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1966), pp. 353-354. 

18 Ibid., р. 360. 
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mortality in childbirth is four times as great among Negroes as among 
Whites.1* : 

A closely associated statistic describes life expectations—the average 
number of years that members of a class would live if they were subject 
throughout their lives to the age-specific mortality rates observed at the 
time of their birth. Here, once again, there are significant differences be- 
tween the Negro and White population in America. In 1959 а newborn 
White male could expect to live 67.3 years, compared to 60.9 years for 
Negro males; newborn White females could expect to live 73.9 years, 
against 66.2 years for Negro females, 


Class and Suicide 


Suicide is one of the most interesting but one of 
the least well understood phenomena in the catalog of social behavior. 
Although a larger number of students are concerned with the problem 
today than ever before, progress in this field is still hindered by inadequate 
data and by noncomparable and conflicting definitions of the phenomenon 
itself. In analyzing the data on class and suicide, Jack Gibbs says that “what 
little is known on the subject Suggests extreme variation in the suicide 
rates of different occupations . . . extremely high suicide rates generally 
prevail in occupations at the extremes: those with either very high income 
and prestige, or very low income and prestige.” 16 However, Gibbs points 
out that there are exceptions to the general rule varying according to such 
factors as age and race, the latter of which introduces significant differ- 
ences, especially in America, where all data leads to the conclusion that 
the suicide rate among Negroes is considerably lower than among Whites 
for the country as a whole, though in some states the Negro rate may be 
greater than that of the White. 

In view of these irregularities and the noncomparability of the meth- 
ods of research, we may say that there are no reliable generalizations about 
variations by class in the rates of suicide, even though much of the data 
continues to suggest that extremes of class position, both high and low, 
are in some way connected with higher suicide rates. 


Class and Divorce 


William J. Goode, a leading student of the prob- 
lems of divorce, suggests that although earlier data did not permit us to 
ascertain the class pattern of divorce a generation or more ago, by the 


14 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Improved Mortalit 
Policy Holders,” Statistical Bulletin (August 1962), Vol. 43. 

15 Vital Statistics of the U.S., 1959, Vol. I, as quoted in A 
for the U.S., 2nd ed., Murray Gendell and Hans L. Zetterber; 
Bedminster Press), p. 43. 

16 Jack P. Gibbs, “Suicide,” іп В. К. Merton and В. Nisbet, 
Problems (New York: Harcourt; Brace & World, 1961), p. 244. 
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1920's there emerged a different pattern of clear inverse association be- 
tween socioeconomic position and the divorce rate. Using an index of 
proneness to divorce, and employing occupational categories as indices of 
class, Goode calculated the differences as shown in Table 4: 17 


Table 4 


Proneness to Divorce by Urban Occupation, 
United States, April, 1949 


Occupation Index of Proneness 
Professional, semi-professional 67.7 
Proprietors, managers, officials 68.6 
Clerical, sales 71.8 
Craftsmen, foremen 86.6 
Operators (semi-skilled) 94.5 
Service workers 254.7 
Laborers (except farm and mine) 180.3 


Goode asserts that the inverse relationship between class and divorce 
is also found when one uses educational level as an index of class—those 
with only an elementary school education or less are much more prone 
to divorce than those who have attended high school or college. This rela- 
tionship is reversed, however, in the Negro group, where the higher the 
level of education, the higher the divorce rate, except for Negroes who 
actually finish college; among these the rate is almost as low as those who 
have very little education. Goode feels that the low divorce rate among 
the lowest class of Negroes may be due to the fact that they do not seek 
a legal divorce but rather resort to desertion or separation. 

When class is indexed by income, the same tendency of an inverse 
relationship between class and divorce rate is found; hence for 1949, 
according to the U.S. Census of Population, the divorée rate of those 
earning up to $1000 a year was just about three times that of those 


earning $4000 and over. 


Class and Sexual Deviance 
The classical studies of sexual behavior in the 


human male and female by Alfred M. Kinsey and associates now make it 
possible to study the pattern of relationships between class and various 
forms of deviant sexual behavior. Kinsey's data suggests that the resort to 


17 William J. Goode, After Divorce (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956), р. 46. 
An index of 100 would signify that the occupational category had as many divorces as 
would be expected, given the percentage of members of that category in the male 


labor force. 
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homosexuality is highest among those persons who have some high school 
education but do not go beyond the high school level, and that the fre- 
quency among males of lower educational levels is about half that of the 
high school group, while the college educated group has a significantly 
lower rate than the high school group. If we calculate homosexual outlet 
as a percentage of the total sexual outlet in America, and focus on single 
males alone, divided into three educational levels—O to 8, 9 to 12, and 
13 years or more of school—for the age group 21 to 25, the percentage 
of total homosexual outlet was 8.06 for the lowest educational level, 16.31 
for the middle level, and 3.72 for the college-educated level. These per- 
centages, however, undergo significant alteration by age group, so that the 
percentage of homosexual outlet for the age group 31-35 on the 0 to 8 
educational level is over three times that of the age group 21 to 25 at the 
same educational level. Kinsey felt, nevertheless, that his data reveals that 
the highest incidence of homosexuality occurs in the group which enters 
high school but does not graduate and in which, curiously, there is the 
most frequent verbalization of such activity. He wrote, “These are the 
males who most often condemn the homosexual, most often ridicule and 
express disgust for such activity, and most often punish other males for 


their homosexuality. And yet, this is the group that has the largest amount 
of overt homosexual activity.” 18 


The findings of the investigations reported above, 
which are but a small sample of a great many similar inquiries, fall into 
three types: (1) a Positive relationship between class and phenomena, i.e., 
the higher the class, the more prevalent the phenomena whatever it may 
be; (2) a negative or inverse relationship such that the higher the class 
standing, the lower the rate of incidence of the phenomena; (3) random 


i у primarily on class 
standing based on one or. more of the so-called objective criteria, such 


as education, income, and occupational prestige, though it must be гесор- 


18 Alfred Kinsey, et al., 
W. B. Saunders, 1948), p. 384 
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nized that occupational prestige is itself a subjective criterion. Problems 
are created, of course, by this multiplicity of approaches since it is not 
possible to say a priori that classes divided by education in one study are 
equivalent to classes divided by occupational or income categories in 
another study. At best, one can say the data point out that many of 
the most important life-chances (particularly in the United States) are 
distributed unequally in accordance with socioeconomic standing as that 
standing is indexed by one or more subjective or objective criteria. If future 
research were to employ the same criteria, the same general pattern would 
probably emerge, though we could expect some significantly different pat- 
terns as well. 
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consequences 
of Stratification, I: 
life-styles 

eight 


The term life-styles refers to the distinctive char- 
acteristics of status groups, in which membership is based upon comparable 


priate for membership in a particular socioeconomic level. The pressures 
to adopt appropriate styles may be sufficiently subtle so that an individual 
is unaware of the extent to which he orients his choices to considerations 
of status. 

On the other hand, we cannot assume that all behavior in a society, 
however status-conscious it may be, is attuned primarily to considerations 
of status. The possibility is always present that other considerations are as 
important or more important in determining how one behaves. At the 
same time, it is necessary for the sociologist to inquire to what extent per- 
sons of the same socioeconomic level share patterns of behavior distinct 
from others. Of equal interest is whether the individuals in question are 
aware of how their behavior is being shaped by considerations of status. 

The sociologist properly is uncertain whether there are such patterns 
of behavior and awareness, and is not sure how these patterns came to be 
characteristic of different strata. By implication, the sociologist is faced 
with the question of variation within socioeconomic levels in patterns of 
belief and behavior: Why do persons on the same socioeconomic level 
sometimes believe and act more like persons on other levels than like their 
socioeconomic peers? " 

For sociological analysis a life-style сап be used іп a variety of ways: 
(1) as an indicator of a given level of evaluation where, for instance, place 
of residence and type of home are used as criteria in dividing a population 
into strata; (2) as the reward or consequence of other inequalities, as 
where the preference for and capacity to afford a certain type and place of 
residence are differentiated by income, education, and occupation; (3) as 
a technique for validating one’s claim to a given level of evaluation or 
honor, such as those cases where persons change their place of residence 
when moving to a new socioeconomic level and seeking to validate this 
claim to a new level. 


Some Empirical Findings 

One of the most widely quoted studies on class 
and life-style is “Value Systems of Different Classes: A Social-Psycho- 
logical Contribution to the Analysis of Stratification” by Herbert Hy- 
man.! Hyman was particularly interested in whether individuals іп dif- 
ferent strata “value the culturally prescribed goal of success, believe that 
opportunity is available to them, and hold other values which would aid 
or hinder them in attempts to move toward their goal.” His interest in 
this problem arose from reflection on the thesis that deviant behavior is 
disproportionately present in different classes because of their unequal 
access to the means required to achieve commonly valued goals. Hyman 
raises the question in his paper whether in fact these goals are commonly 
valued. To answer this question, the National Opinion Research Center 
conducted a nation-wide survey in 1947 of approximately 2500 adults and 


500 youths. 
1 Herbert Hyman, in Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 488-499. 
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Hyman found that different classes did not hold the same success 
values. The data showed, for instance, that whether the strata are defined 
by income, occupation, or monthly rental value of their dwellings, there 
are noticeable and often significant differences among the strata in the 
extent to which college education is believed important for young men 
to succeed in the world. These differences held, moreover, even when age 
and sex were controlled, though in general women at all levels placed a 
higher value upon college education than do men. So, too, when youths 
between 14 and 20 were analyzed, class differences persisted, and once 
again females were significantly more favorable to college education than 
males. 

On the issue of what were the important characteristics of a life 
occupation, Hyman found that the upper classes emphasized the personal 
aspects of work—congeniality, interest, and qualifications—more than the 
lower classes, while the latter put greater emphasis upon direct economic 
considerations such as security, wages, and steadiness of employment. The 
author feels these orientations are understandable in light of the kind of 
work that the separate strata typically perform. Age, once more, became a 
modifying factor in that the class differences tended to diminish with age, 
so that after age 40 all individuals, regardless of class, gave greater emphasis 
to the factors of stability and security. In general, however, the author 
feels the lower classes bargain security against income, while the upper 
classes, on the contrary, prefer some degree of risk, along with the possi- 
bility of high income. 

On all other questions which the NORC poll asked, or which other 
polls examined, the author found that the general pattern of class distinc- 
tion held. The upper classes believe much more strongly than do the lower 
classes that there is opportunity for any young man with ability and ambi- 
tion to rise in the world; that the future holds good chances for ad- 
vancement; that quality of work and energy will pay off in occupational 
achievement. Significant differences were also found in the prestige ratings 
that members of different classes gave to certain types of occupations. 

In sum, this study suggests very strongly that attitudes toward occu- 
pation, ambition, and associated factors, as these bear upon seeking а4-. 
vanced education and upon probable occupational choice, are differentially 
distributed by economic level in this society. The consequences of these 
differences help explain both differences in deviant behavior, and perhaps 
more importantly, differences in patterns of career and achievement. For 
if the life situations of the different classes orient their members in dif- 
ferent ways to achieving success, then one would naturally expect sig- 
nificant differences in the degree of such success attained. 

Unanswered by this study аге the questions of how these different 
economic strata come to have different values and attitudes. One may 
infer, however, that among the important variables are (1) the tendency 
to project into the future on the basis of past experiences; (2) the per- 
ception of the possibility of achievement, as seen in the careers of older 
class peers; and (3) a differential understanding of the relevance of various 
factors in career patterns, e.g., the economic value of advanced education. 
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Characteristics 
of the Lower Blue-Collar Class 
In 1963 Albert Cohen and Harold Hodges ? re- 

ported at length on the characteristics of the lower blue-collar class on the 
basis of a series of interviews with 2600 male heads of families residing 
in three sets of counties in California; the interviewees were selected as 
representative of occupational and educational levels in the census tracts 
sampled. 

Cohen and Hodges claim the members of the lower blue-collar 
class tend to view the world in rather simple terms: The individual is seen 
as relatively powerless; his level of material resources is low compared to 
his needs and aspirations, and he experiences periodic insecurity since he 
is subject to unpredictable changes and losses for which he has no reserves. 

The authors then argue that this life situation calls for a special 
adaptation: 


The task of the lower-lower is to evolve a way of life that will 
reduce his insecurity and enhance his power in ways that do not depend 
on achievement in the universalistic sector (1.е., at the job) and on com- 
mand of a rich and sophisticated variety of perspectives. 


The main mechanism for achieving these ends is the 


. . . forging of a network of relationships with people similarly 
circumstanced (who can) provide one another with a sense of status and 
worth and also with aid and support in time of need without regard to 
fluency, leverage, or merit in the formally organized world of work, and 
among the anonymous incumbents of public bureaucracies.* 


The authors hypothesize that if this assumption about personal 
relationships is true, then two important differences ought to be found 
between the lower blue-collar class and other classes: (1) a greater de- 
pendence on such relationships, and this will be seen in the greater fre- 
quency with which the lower-lowers engage in such relationships; and 
(2) a greater tendency on the part of lower-class persons to retain relation- 
ships with their own families, even after marriage. The authors also expect 
lower-lowers to continue relationships with their pre-marriage friends 
and neighbors, which may cause greater instability when these older 
relationships begin to conflict with newer ones established after marriage. 

The data bear out their expectations. For instance, the mean num- 
ber of visits to relatives per month was 2.07 for the upper middle class, 
3.36 for lower middle, 3.30 for upper lower, and 4.06 for lower lower. Such 
findings are confirmed on the question of percentage that kinship con- 
stitutes of all relationships. The lower-lower group figure was 49 per cent, 


2 Albert Cohen and Harold Hodges, “Characteristics of the Lower Blue-Collar 
Class,” Social Problems (Spring 1963), 10:4, 303-334. 
3 Ibid., р. 307. 
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upper lower 41 рег cent, lower middle 21 per cent, upper middle 16 per 
cent. These were the results when the percentages were based upon an- 
swers to the question, “Who are the people you have over to your home 
most frequently: neighbors, relatives, friends from work, or friends you 
have met elsewhere?” The same kinds of differences appear on the ques- 
tion, “Of your four closest friends who live in this area—those you most 
often have over to your home, or whose homes you visit—how many are 
relatives of either husband or wife?” The percentages for three or all 
four of these friends were relatives are as follows: lower lower 56 per cent, 
upper lower 42 per cent, lower middle 28 per cent, upper middle 22 per 
cent. Cohen and Hodges admit that these findings conflict with those of 
other students but suspect that the conflict is due to the fact that in other 
studies the lower-lower class is not distinguished from an upper-lower class. 


Voluntary 
Association Membership 


ers’ rating of family’s 
level of living, Occupation of head of household, and home ownership. 

of status is used, an appre- 
ciably higher percentage of persons in higher status positions belongs to 
voluntary associations than do persons of lower status. For example, fully 
76 per cent of the respondents whose family income falls below $2000 do 
not belong to any organizations, in contrast to only 48 per cent of those 
whose income is $7500 or more. 

In Tumin and Feldman’s study of voluntary association participation 
in Puerto Rico, where the sample was divided into five levels depending 
on number of years of school completed (0, 1 to 4, 5 to 8, 9 to 12, and 13 
plus), the findings match those of Wright and Hyman in the sense that 
every advance in educational level brings an increase in the percentage of 
persons who are members of an organization, ranging from the 31 per 


cent for those with no schooling, to just under 75 ‚рег cent for those with 
13 ог more years of school.4 


Class and Religion 
Among the patterns of behavior one would expect 
to be least related to social class standing is religious conduct, Nevertheless, 
there is a growing body of evidence to Suggest that religion and social class 
are often connected and in a variety of ways. Sometimes patterns of affilia- 


4 Melvin Tumin (with Arnold Feldman), Social Class and Social Change in 


Puerto Rico (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961). 
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tion with various denominations seem fairly closely associated with posi- 
tions in the class hierarchy. Sometimes it is the frequency of attendance 
at church and other measures of so-called religiosity that show some rela- 
tionship to social class standing. At other times, certain patterns of 
mobility through the class structure seem related to denominational affli- 
ation and religiosity. 

Wendell Bell and Maryanne T. Force conducted a study in 1953 
in the San Francisco area, in which they sought to relate religious prefer- 
ence to familia] characteristics and position in the class structure. From 
each of four census tracts they drew a probability sample of males over 21 
and interviewed a total of 701 persons. In addition to stratifying the sample 
by the economic status of the neighborhood as revealed by the census data, 
they also asked the respondents to state whether they believed they be- 
longed in the upper or middle class, as against the working or lower 
class; they found that the subjective self-ratings tended to correspond with 
the rankings based upon objective criteria. Among the outstanding findings 
are the following: 


1. The percentage of Catholics is negatively correlated with the eco- 
nomic level of a neighborhood. 

2. Jews are greatly overrepresented in the high status neighborhoods. 

3. When economic and family characteristics are held constant, the 
Protestants and Jews contain more men who claim membership in 
eithcr the upper or middle class than do the Catholics. 


The authors also report a number of findings regarding the inter- 
relationships of family characteristics, economic status, and religious orien- 
tation. Their general conclusion is that “their religious subcultures are 
important in determining differences in some of the attitudes and behaviors 
of their members, and define aggregates of individuals highly differentiated 
with respect to economic and family characteristics.” 5 

Liston Pope, in his classic study of Millhands and Preachers ® found 
that in Gaston City, North Carolina, 92 per cent of the Holiness-Penta- 
costal type churches had congregations composed primarily of mill workers, 
whereas half of all other churches had congregations of farmers and “up- 
town people.” The same:kinds of findings regarding the essentially lower- 
class characteristics of the Holiness-Pentacostal groups have been reported 
by Walter Goldschmidt * and by Louis Buletena.* Liston Pope also re- 
ports that in four polls covering 12,000 cases reported by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion in 1945-46, the percentage of members of 


5 Wendell Bell and Maryanne T. Force, “Religious Preference, Familism, and 


the Class Structure,” The Midwest Sociologist (May 1957), 79-86. 
6 Liston Pope, Millhands and Preachers (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1942). 
Wastes Goldschmidt, “Са, Denominationalism in Rural California 


Churches,” American Journal of Sociology, 49:348—355. 
8 Louis Buletena, “Church Membership and Church Attendance in Madison, 


Wisconsin,” American Sociological Review, 14: 384-389. 
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major denominations in the lower classes was as follows: Baptist, 68; 
Roman Catholic, 66; Lutheran, 53; Methodist, 52; Jewish, 46; Episco- 
palian, 42; Presbyterian, 38; Congregationalist, 33. Where class was 
measured on the basis of educational level attained, by using only the 
percentage of each denomination who were at least high school graduates, 
we find from the same AIPO polls the following data: Baptist, 35; Roman 
Catholic, 43; Lutheran, 44; Methodist, 51; Jewish, 63; Presbyterian, 63; 
Episcopalian, 65; Congregationalist, 71.9 ‘ 

Pope summarizes his findings on religion and class by noting that 
“every American community . . . has some preference pattern of strati- 
fication and religious institutions and practices are always very closely asso- 
ciated with this pattern . . . individual Protestant churches tend to be 
‘class churches’ with members drawn principally from one class group . . - 
religious organizations decline in influence at both extreme ends of the 
social scale, among the most privileged, and among the most disadvan- 
taged. In this very general sense, the churches are associated primarily with 
the middle class.” 20 

In contrast to these studies, Tumin and Feldman observed some very 
different patterns of relationship between class and religion. Their study 
of a Puerto Rican sample divided respondents into five groups based on 
years of school completed. Among their findings were the following: 
(1) Frequency of church attendance is regularly and unevenly associated 
with class differences such that no simple patterns can be described. 
(2) The lower educational groups are somewhat more religious than the 
upper groups when measured by frequency of prayer, though less religious 
when measured by the frequency of church attendance. (3) There is the 
expected difference between the levels in the amount of money spent per 
month on religious objects and services. About 14 per cent of the no- 
education group spend more than $] a month on religious objects and 


services as compared with about 63 per cent of the group who have some 
college education. (4) There are almost no class differences in the per- 
centage of persons who report themselyes as more or less religious than 
their parents. (5) The patterns 


The are very irregular in the reported degree 
of respondents’ religiosity, as compared to their children. (6) There are 
no regular class patterns i 


n the distribution of the percentages of those 
believing that prayer makes a difference in life. 


In comparing the data on Puerto Rico with studies from the United 
States it should be remembered that because of the dominance of the 
Catholic religion, and because of traditional Latin patterns of detachment 
of male adults from religious involvement, the Puerto Rican findings are 
not to be viewed as contradicting those found true for the mainland. 
Rather, they are to be seen as evidence of a different kind of relationship. 


? Liston Pope, “Religion and the Class Structure,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (March 1948), 84-91. 
10 Thid. 
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Class and Family 

In the Cohen and Hodges study of the charac- 
teristics of the lower blue-collar class, the authors saw the reliance of this 
class upon kinship networks as a mechanism of defense against the sense 
of helplessness in dealing with the larger society. Other students have 
examined different relationships between class and family; perhaps the 
most dramatic of these in recent literature is the Moynihan Report, offi- 
cially entitled The Negro Family, The Case for National Action (U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1965). The author, Daniel Moynihan, con- 
centrates primarily on Negro family structure, especially as it is charac- 
terized by an absence of male heads in a significantly larger incidence than 
is true in White families; this absence, he concludes, seriously affects the 
life-chances of Negro children. Since the majority of Negro families ob- 
served are poor, their study gives us insight into a special section of the 
lower-lower class. Among the findings of the study are the following: 


1, In 1960, according to the U.S. Census of Population, 22.9 per cent of 
Negro families have fathers who were absent or divorced, compared to 
7.9 per cent of the White families studied. 

2. Twenty-one per cent of Negro families are headed by a woman, com- 
pared to 9 per cent of White families. 

3. At one point or another in their childhood, 66 per cent of Negro chil- 
dren received welfare assistance, as against 8 per cent of White 
children. 

4. In 1964, Negro divorce rate was 5.1 per cent, as against 3.6 per cent 
for the White group. 

5. The illegitimacy rate in the Negro group is eight times that of the 
White group (3.07 per cent White vs. 23.6 per cent Negro). 


Paul Glick and Hugh Carter! reported in a 1958 article on differ- 
ences in marriage patterns according to educational level; they based their 
report mostly on a special study of about 9000 persons who married be- 
tween 1947 and 1954. The data is considered reasonably representative of 
the civilian population of the U.S. Among their findings are the following: 


1. In the decade 1940-1950, though the higher educated youth married 
at later ages than the lower, the gap was closing and indicated an in- 
creasing tendency in the better educated group to marry younger. 

2. There was a general tendency for the education of the husband and 
wife to be the same, though the educational level of husbands not 
completing high school tended to be less than that of their wives. 

3. Higher educational attainment was correlated with great stability as 
measured by divorce rates and remarriage. 

4. There was a strong negative relaticnship between the frequency of 


11 Paul Glick and Hugh Carter, “Marriage Patterns and Educational Level,” 
American Sociological Review (June 1958), 23:3, 294-300. 
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marriage and the amount of education, e.g., more than one-quarter of 
the recently married persons with no high school education had been 
married twice or more, whereas only one-tenth of the college graduates 
had remarried. 


Class and Child Rearing 


Another aspect of family life that may be affected 
by class standing and that has been of consistent interest to sociologists 
and psychologists is the pattern of child rearing. A number of studies over 
the past 25 years have tended, by and large, to characterize the training 
of children in lower classes as impulsive and uninhibited, in contrast to 
the middle-class pattern which has been ѕееп as more rational, controlled, 
and guided. 

In an effort to test the extent to which these differences have per- 
sisted over time, Urie Bronfenbrenner examined a range of the available 
evidence about class patterns of child rearing and reports that the working 
and middle classes tend to resemble each other more now than before in 
the ways in which they raise their children. Bronfenbrenner points to an 
important distinction that must be drawn between the behavior of the 


working class parents themselves, as against the values they attempt to 
instill in their children: 


Consistently over the past 25 years, the parent in this group has 
emphasized what are usually regarded as the traditional middle-class 
virtues of cleanliness, conformity, and control, and although his methods 


are not so effective as those of his middle-class neighbors, they are per- 
haps more desperate.12 


Class and Political Attitudes 
and Behavior 


‹ i A number of studies have been made of the 
relationship between social class standing and political orientation in- 


cluding political preference, voting behavior, and attitude toward civil 
liberties. In his classic article on public opinion and social class, Arthur 
Kornhauser 13 analyzes in some detail the difficulties involved in assessing 
the extent to which class position is a determinant of public opinion. He 
points up the difficulties that arise from the variable differences of social 
class that are used by various investigators, the inadequate analysis of 
the interrelations among various class criteria, the difficulties in developing 
a satisfactory causal model, and over-all, the problems associated with 
attempting to pinpoint а specific variable that will substantially account 


12 Опе Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization and Social Class Through Time and 
Space,” in Readings in Social Psychology, 3rd ed., Е.Е. Maccoby, T. M. Newcomb, and 
Е. L. Hartley, eds. (New York: Henry Holt, 1958), pp. 400-425. 


13 American Journal of Sociology (January 1950), LV:4, 333-345. 
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for differences in the complex outcome such as one or another item of 
public opinion. 

Hanan Selvin and Warren О. Hagstrom" studied a sample of about 
900 students at the Berkeley campus, University of California, with regard 
to their views of a number of issues which could be defined as components 
of a civil liberties orientation, including belief in the rights of freedom of 
speech, assembly, press, and worship. When they analyzed the distribution 
of libertarianism among students by the occupation of their fathers, they 
found that the children of blue-collar workers are most libertarian. They 
believe this may be due to the fact that these students form a group enjoy- 
ing greater economic independence from its parents than any other group 
by being more self-supporting than others, and the greater economic 
independence “is strongly associated with having more libertarian attitudes 
than one’s parents.” They find, however, that the differences in liber- 
tarianism diminish as the student moves from freshman to senior, with the 
student body in general becoming more libertarian. The relative homoge- 
neousness of student response is due, they believe, to differences in social 
status that they brought into the university that tend to be lost as all stu- 
dents come to enjoy somewhat the same social status and as they become 
more and more exposed to the general liberal attitudes of the faculty as 
compared with the less liberal attitudes of their parents. 

$. М. Lipset 15 has argued the thesis of working-class conservatism 
and authoritarianism. He has tried to indicate the extent to which these 
characteristics are true of the working class in a variety of countries. Lipset 
makes a distinction between attitudes toward economic issues on which 
he says “the poorer strata are more liberal or leftist” as against liberalism 
in noneconomic terms, e.g., civil liberties, internationalism, where the 
poor are more intolerant than the well-to-do. 

For the American situation, Lipset recalculates some of the data 
analyzed by Samuel Stouffer in his study Communism, Conformity and 
Civil Liberties, and finds that when class position is defined by occu- 
pational and educational level, the percentage of persons falling in the 
two “most tolerant” categories of political opinion are as follows: 


high white-collar, college graduates 83% 
low white-collar, some college education 64 
high manual, high school graduates 48 
low manual, high school graduates 40 
low manual, grade school educated 13 


According to Lipset, “although higher occupational status within each 
educational level seems to make for greater tolerance, the increases in 


14 Напап Selvin and Warren О. Hagstrom, “Determinants of Support for 
Civil Liberties,” British Journal of Sociology (March 1960), 11:51-73. 

155. М. Lipset, “Working Class Authoritarianism,” Political Man (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1960), Chapter 4. ee 

16 Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (New York 
Doubleday & Co., 1955). 
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tolerance associated with higher educational level are greater than those 
telated to higher occupational level.” In analyzing the factors that deter- 
mine the degree of turnout for voting—(here Lipset is looking at the 
German data)—he finds the following characteristics true of those with 
a higher tumout: high income, high education, predominantly middle 
age or older, married, White, male members of organizations. i 

However, the occupational distributions are not as distinctively class 
patterned. Moreover, Lipset finds that while workers in the United States 
have a lower tumout than nonworkers, the reverse is true in Western 
Europe. Finally, he suggests that authoritarianism and right-wing ex- 
tremism are more likely to be found among small businessmen with 
“nineteenth century liberal philosophies than any other groups, on the 
grounds that this group feels least well represented by existing political 
structures.” 

Richard Hamilton 1" studied the “marginal middle class,” i.e., that 
portion (over half) of the clerical and sales group that identifies itself as 
working class rather than middle class, in response to questions on such 
identification. His findings run counter to those of Lipset. Using data 
from the University of Michigan Survey Research Center study of the 
1956 elections in the United States, Hamilton compared this marginal 
middle-class group with skilled workers and other members of the middle 
class on a number of counts, among them, degree of authoritarianism, He 
found that contrary to usual expectations and claims, the marginal group 
was more favorably disposed to the intervention of government to guar- 
antee fair treatment in jobs and housing for Negroes than was the skilled 
working-class group that identified with the middle class. Also, there were 
no significant differences, either between manual and nonmanual groups, 
nor between those who identified with manual vs. nonmanual groups, in 
the support for govemment aid in questions of school integration. Richard 
Hamilton feels that these patterns indicate, at least indirectly, that the 
claimed pattern of greater working-class authoritarianism has to be seri- 
ously questioned. 

In a study of “Social aad Economic Factors and Negro Voter Regis- 
tration in the South,” Donald Matthews and James Prothro 18 ask what 
accounts for the wide variation in rates of Negro voter registration. In 
examining the extent to which social and economic characteristics of 
different counties in eleven Southern states may help explain these 
differences, they find that the three factors having the highest correlation 
with rates of voting-age Negroes who are registered were the percentage of 
Negroes in white-collar occupations, Negro median years of school com- 
pleted, and median Negro income. They state in general, “the higher the 
educational level, occupation, or income of a person, the more likely he 
is to participate actively in politics: These are among the more strongly 


17 Richard Hamilton, The Marginal Middle Class: A Reconsideration, un- 
published manuscript. 


18 Donald Matthews and James Prothro, American Political Science Review, 
(March 1963), LVII:1, 24-44. 
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supported generalizations in contemporary research on political partici- 
pation.” 

А number of students have investigated the extent to which patterns 
of voting in elections correspond with class position, defined both by ob- 
jective and by subjective criteria of membership. In one such study, Robert 
Alford 19 calculated the comparative amounts of class-oriented voting for 
four countries. Alford employed an index of class-voting, which is cal- 
culated by subtracting the percentage of nonmanual voting for “Left” 
parties from the percentage of manual workers voting for “Left” parties. 
For the years 1952-1962, the patterns of class voting in four countries were 
as shown in Table 5.20 


Table 5 
Class Voting, 1952-1962 


Index of Class Voting 
о  ВазедопМитьт 
Country Mean Lowest Highest of Surveys 
Great Britain 40 35 sche 8 
Australia 33 27 37 10 
United States 16 13 23 5 
Canada 8 1 17 10 


To see what the patterns might be when class is measured in different 
ways, Alford then computed the index of class voting when class was 
defined by various combinations of two characteristics. The results are 
shown in Table 6.21 


Table 6 


Class Voting Defined by Two Class 
Characteristics, between 1952 and 1962 


Mean Class Index 


Oe 
Subjective Trade-Union 
Education Income Social Class Membership 


and > and and and 
Country Occupation Occupation Occupation Occupation 
Oe ea ee А 
Great Britain 57 52 53 51 
Australia 43 46 47 46 
United States 26 31 35 22 
Canada 10 ll 12 16 


19 Robert Alford, Party and Society (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963). 
20 Ibid., р. 102. 
21 Ibid., р. 106. 
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Alford feels his data clearly show that Great Britain and Australia 
have higher levels of class voting than the United States and Canada. He 
notes that in none of these countries is the voting of a stratum for “its’ 
party unanimous. The percentage of persons voting for other than their 
“proper” party is never less than 20 per cent, thus the index of class voting 
never rises above 60 (1.е., 80 minus 20). Alford feels that although these 
data show substantial class patterns, they also indicate substantial political 
consensus among all classes. He suggests that the differences between 
countries in these matters might be due to differences in the extent to 
which the parties in the various countries represent class interests, or 
appeal to class interests, or historically command class lovalties. 


Class and Personality 


If we think in terms of classes having different 
subcultures, then by extension we may suppose that members of different 
classes have something resembling a typical class personality that is also 
distinctive. This is based on the supposition that an individual's person- 
ality expresses the values and the behavior considered appropriate to 
membership in the subculture. In an examination of the literature on class 
and personality Dale Fitzgerald? notes that although personalities may 
Cut across social class lines, one ought to expect different classes to have 
different proportions of such personalities. This expectation rests on the 
assumption that the family tasks of the classes “differ to a considerable 
extent, e.g., the upper class strives to maintain its social position, while the 
middle class has a high concentration on its orientation of achievement 
and mobility, and the lower class must concern itself with problems re- 
lating to its subsistence, fear of illness, and economic insecurity and un- 
employment.” 


Among the major diffcrences Fitzgerald found reported in various 
studies are the following: 


1. Women of the lower classes have less imagin 
pression, a greater fear of the unknown, and 
that they will not succeed. 


2. The lower class wife participates more in basic decisions regarding 
the household. 


3. There is less general tendency in lower class families to be willing to 
defer gratification. 

4. Lower class men and women are more direct in their emotional ех- 
pressions and more unrestrained. 

5. The lower class parent-child relationships are more psychologically 
closed, hierarchical, and rigid. 

6. The middle-class child is more anxious because of th 
status and achievement, and more guilty 
phasis on moral development. 


ation, less impulse sup- 
a greater apprehension 


emphasis on 
because of the strong em- 


22 Рае Fitzgerald, “Social Participation and its Effects on Personality,” un- 
published manuscript. 
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7. The middle class has a much stronger orientation toward achievement 
and develops the necessary supporting personality patterns. 

8. There is a higher percentage of authoritarians in the lower class than 
in either the middle or the upper class. 

9. There is more of a sense of helplessness, powerlessness, and distrust in 
the lower class, with the world being seen as more hostile in general.?3 


Although these findings must be viewed with caution, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that different social strata will view the world 
differently, have different images of themselves in this world, and have at 
least somewhat different propensities in the way they approach social 
relationships and life routines. A reasonably well supported finding, for 
instance, is that the lower classes tend to be less risk-oriented than the 
middle classes and emphasize security more than advancement or achieve- 
ment, In view of the life situation of the different social strata, these kinds 
of differences in orientation are logical. We have seen,- for instance, 
that the lower classes tend significantly to prefer a combination ofplo\ 
income and high security to any other combination, ofthese variables: dn. 
support of this assumption, Ephraim Mizruchi divided a population into, 
five classes and found that in response to the question, “Do you think\a™ \\ 
man should run risks to better himself or should he Фе content with what № й 


he has?” the results were as shown in Table 7: 24 \\ æ \ ) 


Table 7 


Social Class and Valuation in Risk Taking 
(in Percentage) 


Class Total 


ТАП “J ТУ У Percentage N 


Men should run risks 93 82 68 64 74 156 
Men should be content 7 18 32 36 26 54 
Total 100 100 100 100 210 


In considering findings such as the one just reported, one must be 
cautious about generalizing, for the likelihood is high that significant 
differences in the circumstances of life of various classes may nevertheless 
produce very different attitudes from one society to another. For instance, 
Tumin and Feldman found that in spite of obvious and striking inequal- 
ities in Puerto Rico, there is very high morale in all segments of the 


23 D, Fitzgerald, op. cit., р. 2. 

24Ephraim H. Mizruchi, “Aspiration and Poverty: A Neglected Aspect оЁ 
Merton's Anomie,” Paper read at annual meeting of the Upstate New York Sociolog- 
ical Society, Ithaca, May 15, 1965, p. 7. 
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community since present inequalities are not perceived as insuperable 
obstacles. 


The social order is viewed at all levels of the class structure as a 
fair and reasonable arrangement. Members of all classes feel well inte- 
grated and feel it is worth giving their loyalty to the society апі their 
effort toward its development. In these terms, though they are decidedly 
unequally equipped with the required skills, people at all levels are rela- 
tively equally equipped for the future with the spirit required.?5 


Summary 


In this chapter we have examined an array of 
aspects of life-styles and have cited various studies examining the extent 
to which social class differences are determinative of or at least connected 
to these differing life-styles. Although the evidence varies, as do differences 
between strata, there is a tendency in the studies cited to support the 
prevalent general impression that different strata do relate to the insti- 
tutional patterns of their societies in somewhat different ways, view the 
world in somewhat different terms, raise their children in a distinctive 
fashion, worship and pray in variable ways, and differ at least somewhat in 
the range of practices, beliefs, and attitudes. We see that basic differences 
in property, power, and evaluation are consequential not only for the life- 
chances that can be purchased and secured, but also in the basic forms 
of feeling, believing, and acting. The stratification of life-styles tends to 
reinforce existing class differences, for the cultural visibility and distinc- 
tiveness of the strata that are shaped, in the first instance, by different 
life-chances can, in turn, reinforce these differences and thus serve as im- 
pediments to mobility and opportunities for change. 


25 Tumin (with Feldman), op. cit., рр. 164-165. 
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problems 
of method 
nine 


Often when we find inequalities іп property, 
power, and evaluation, we also find differences in life-chances and life- 
styles. Of prime interest to the sociologist is the relationship between 
these two sets of differences, Can differences in the former be shown to 
arise from the latter? Are there reciprocal effects? Are there patterns of 
life-style whose origins and persistence have little to do with differences in 
property and power? 


The Two Main Approaches 
Modern sociology has developed two main ap- 


proaches to these matters. One is essentially a Marxist view, which holds 
that the basic and fundamental inequality from which all others derive, 
directly or indirectly, is the inequality in property. Therefore, those who 
follow this approach assume that if a population is divided on the basis 
of some measure of property, or a variable closely telated to property, 
such as educational level, one will then be able to understand more of 
the array of other differences in aspects of life-chances and styles than by 
using any other division. 

The second major tradition owes its intellectual origin primarily to 
certain observations by Max Weber regarding the importance of non- 
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economic factors, principally those which are related to status and social 
honor. Stemming in part from this Weberian notion, W. L. Warner was 
among the first to develop an approach to the study of stratification in 
which social classes consist of groups of persons who enjoy common places 
on a ladder of social evaluation and associate with each other as equals. 


When dividing a population into strata, the Warner approach seeks 
data on the following questions: 


1. What are the criteria by which the members of a society judge each 
other to be equal or unequal? 


. How much weight do they give to each of these criteria? 


+ How many groups or strata do they see existing in their community? 
- How do they rate themselves? 
. How are they rated by others? 


. Who associates with whom in various social contexts? 


соль уә 


The prevailing tradition in this approach, deriving mostly from the 
study by Warner and his associates in the 1930's of a Yankee City, divided 
all communities into six strata, consisting of an upper and a lower division 
of each of three main classes, the upper, the middle, and the lower. The 
resulting six classes are popularly known among sociologists as the UU, 
LU, UM, LM, UL, and LL. Once a population is so divided the Warner 
School then proceeds to study other factors, such as patterns of occupa- 
tional aspiration or rates of mental illness, to see the extent to which these 
outcomes or “dependent” variables are correlated with class membership. 

This approach contrasts sharply with the Marxist approach in a 
number of ways: There is first the relative simplicity of the Marxist method 
of stratifying a population by income or property, as against the multi- 
РИсНу of criteria employed by the Warnerians. Second, the Marxist 
approach generally refrains from using any evaluational or rating judg- 
ments by the respondents either of themselves or of one another, or by 
independent judges as bases of strata membership, while the Warner 
approach relies heavily on such evaluations. Third is the fact that the 
Warnerians consider the patterns of social association, while the Marxists 
usually do not. 

Overall, the Warnerian approach builds a significant number of 
variables into its definitions of the strata at the outset while the Marxist 
leaves these “variables” open for examination, once strata have been con- 
structed on the basis of simple property indices. The basic reasoning behind 
this difference is crucial. For the Wamerians assume that a combination 
of characteristics—such as place of residence, occupation, and the like, 
and the over-all social evaluation accorded individuals for various combina- 
tions of these characteristics—are the basic determinants of the differences 
in life-chances and styles. By contrast, the Marxist assumes that differences 
in property or material resources, and associated differences in power lead 
to the differences in patterns of life-chances and styles. What appears then 
to be a difference simply in the various definitions of what constitutes a 
class turns out on analysis to be a difference in a basic theory of causation. 
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It is clear, then, that very different views of the stratification system 
of a society emerge, depending on the approach one takes. The contrast 
between these two approaches also suggests certain fundamental questions 
that anyone studying a system of stratification has to answer at the very 
outset. 


Two Basic Questions 
Two of the most important of these questions are 


(1) How many strata will be distinguished? (2) Which criteria will be 
employed? 


How Many Strata? 


Most sociologists concur that at least in modem 
societies there is no “natural” number of strata, nor any way of proving 
beforehand that it is better to stratify a population into two strata, three, 
four, or any other number. Perhaps the question of the number of strata 
was not so ambiguous in earlier times when clearly demarcated groups 
existed—nobles, freemen, and slaves—or when in the Middle Ages the 
estate systems had formal names and relatively clearly demarcated boun- 
daries. But even in those times the clarity of distinction was not so great 
as some assumed. The Polish sociologist Ossoski has pointed out that the 
terms social class and social estate were used interchangeably even as early 
as the days of Adam Smith." 

In considering the number of strata to be constructed, one must 
take into account the number of criteria on which strata are distinguished. 
For example, if we divide a population into strata on the basis of two 
criteria—income and education—we find that although education and 
income are somewhat correlated, they are by no means perfectly correlated. 
As а result numerous combinations appear, and it becomes very difficult 
to construct clear-cut and sharply distinguished strata. If one distinguishes 
only three levels of income and three levels of education, nine possible 


types result: 


high income with high, medium, or low education 
medium income with high, medium or low education 
low income with high, medium, or low education 


Although the proportions of a population in each of these nine cate- 
gories are not likely to be the same, and although the most dissonant types 
of strata, such as high income and low education, or low income and high 
education, are likely to have the fewest members, there are likely to be 
enough of such people to warrant the attention of sociologists. This illus- 
trates that whenever more than one criterion is used to distinguish strata, 


disturbing complexities are introduced. 


1 Stanislaw Ossoski, “Different Conceptualizations of Social Class,” in R. Bendix 
and S. M. Lipset, Class, Status and Power, op. cit., p. 88. 
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In deciding how many strata to distinguish, we must also ask how 
many different patterns of resulting behavior do we seek to understand 
and explain, and how well developed is our system of explanation. Even 
though the decision is up to the investigator, he must justify his procedure 
to show that it will enable him to make better sociological sense out of 
patterned differences in life-chances and styles than could have been made 
by using a different number of distinctions. Е 

The necessity of using such guidelines is illustrated by answering 
the question, How many “classes” of income earners are there in the 
United States? Starting with a set of income data that describes the 
number and percentage of people who earn particular amounts of income, 
we note that there are thousands of such incomes ‘if we so wish to look 
at the population. Any such large number of distinctions, however, is not 
useful for research. How then are we to decide the income levels to be 
specified or distinguished? There usually are no natural breaks in, the 
income ladder, for in any population incomes are likely to be relatively 
continuous. We, therefore, must decide on some other basis not only how 
mamy income groupings will be established but at what points the income 
ladder will be divided. One of many possible ways (all equally arbitrary) 
to decide this question is to distinguish only the upper half from the 
lower half of income earners. Or, we might separate a population into 
three groups. 

From time to time, however, we do find natural breaking points in 
income distributions. Recently there has been much discussion of a line 
of poverty. One might therefore distinguish the strata earning more and 
less than the poverty-level income. So, too, one might take the median 
income of all gainfully employed workers, and separate income earners 
into two groups, those earning less than the median and those earning 
more. In this way, the income breaks would correspond somewhat more to 
certain politically important distinctions current in popular thinking. We 
should accept cautiously whatever advantages such a distinction might 
provide in view of the arbitrariness of the criteria of evaluation. 


Which Criteria? 


The question of which criteria are best to use т 
society into strata may be answered in somewhat 
as the question of the number of strata, but with some- 
tiness. Although the interests of the investigator are im- 
s a cumulative body of findings regarding stratification 
ttain criteria of distinction to be more significant than 
others; thus, if one is primarily concerned with a variety Of life-chances 
such as infant mortality or mental illness, then socioeconomic indices, 
including occupation, income, and education, are likely to be the most 
useful measure for dividing the population into strata. Previous studies 
have shown time and again that average rates of occurrences of disorders 


such as infant mortality*or physical and mental illness tend to be sharply 
differentiated by an index of socioeconomic well-being. 
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An interesting case in point is the study by Hollingshead and Red- 
lich, Social Class and Mental Шпезз,? which hypothesized that there 
would be significant connection between an individual's position in the 
class structure and the following factors: (1) the prevalence of treated 
mental illness; (2) the types of diagnosed psychiatric disorders; (3) the 
kind of administered psychiatric treatment; (4) the social and psycho- 
dynamic factors in the development of disorders. In deciding how many 
class levels ought to be distinguished, the investigators assumed, on the 
basis of other research they had done, that it would be useful to divide 
the population into five classes. Accordingly they had two judges assign 
each family unit in the study to one of the five different classes on the 
basis of “. . . (a) where a family lived, (b) the way in which it made its 
living, and (c) its tastes, cultural orientation, and the way it spent its 


leisure time. . . .” 


The authors operated on the following assumptions regarding the 
connections of class and health: 


First, the social structure of our society is characterized by a system 
of stratification. Second, individuals living in a given class are subjected 
to problems of living that are expressed in emotional and psychological 
reactions and disorders different in quantity and quality from those ex- 
pressed by persons in other classes. Third, psychiatrists who are responsible 
for diagnosing and treating mental illness are controlled, as members of 
the society, by its value system . . . Fourth, the working rules of psy- 
chiatry are practiced in ways that are connected implicitly with class 
status. Fifth, mental illness is defined socially; that is, whatever а psy- 
chiatrist treats or is expected to treat must be viewed as mental illness.* 


From these connected sets of assumptions, and from the earlier studies 
on which they rest, we begin to see why the inyestigators chose such criteria 
and stratified society in the manner described. Finally, we see the role of 
the investigators’ own interests in the questions they brought to the study. 
As they reported at the outset, they were interested in such questions as, 
“Is the presence of mental illness in the population related to class status? 
Is the treatment received by a mentally ill member of our society an effect 
of his class position?” Given the authors’ interest in the distribution of 
mental illness, it was only natural that as sociologists they should be led 
to an examination of the possible bearing of class position upon this dis- 
order. 

We obtain significant clues here about the complexity of factors 
involved in the design of a study of stratification and the kinds of com- 
plicated questions and methodological procedures with which serious stu- 
dents must cope. We see from this study that the number and kinds of 
criteria employed in distinguishing strata depends on one’s definition of 


2 August В. Hollingshead and Е. С. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness 
(New York: John Wiley, 1958). 
3 Ibid., р. 11. 
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classes, i.e., how one conceives of classes and their composition and on 
what one wants to consider cause and on what one prefers to treat as 
outcome or result. 

Because Hollingshead and Redlich defined strata by a number of 
criteria, including both objective and evaluational variables, and then 
found that there was class patterning of rates of mental disorder and 
modes of their treatment, they were obligated to show how features of 
the classes as defined led to this outcome. What, in short, flows from or 
is implied by residence, occupation, tastes, and evaluations that produces 
the patterning of mental illness discovered? 

One wonders, too, what might have been the patterning of mental 
illness and its treatment that would have been discovered if strata had been 
distinguished simply on educational level, income, or occupation alone. 
And if different patterns had emerged with strata distinguished in these 
simpler fashions, would there be any way of determining whether one set 
of findings was more accurate than another? 

The foregoing remarks reveal how many 
proach the study of the stratification system of a society and how many 
different sets of logic we can employ to justify one approach against an- 
other, Each of these approaches is useful in the study of stratification— 


each has its advantages and its disadvantages, which should be known 
beforehand. 


different ways we can ap- 


National Samples 
vs. Community Studies 


tion concerns the kind of population we choose to study. If we seek 
generalities with a high probability of truth for an entire society, we are 
ple of the population. We may not 
on of an entire society on the basis of 
e community in that society. Similarly, 
ple is not applicable, without modifica- 
at society. Each community will have 
general theme found to be characteristic 
ification of a university town is likely, 
Tent in many respects from the stratifi- 
y or in a sophisticated urban center. Al- 
might be found in all communities of a 


Some sting and perhaps most important features 
of stratification within each community are likely to remain unnoticed by 


research procedures adopted for discovering elements characteristic of 
the entire society. In short, both the kinds of criteria and their respective 
importance are likely to differ from one community to another, however 
much these communities may share certain general themes. 


cation in a small rural communit 
though certain general themes 
society, some of the most intere 
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social mobility, 1: 

methods 

and processes 
ten 


A fundamental characteristic of systems of strati- 
fication is the extent to which they are open or rigid: How much oppor- 
tunity is there to move from one position to another in society? The study 
of such movement—the reasons or sources, the patterns, and the conse- 
quences—is the study of social mobility. Although mobility is sometimes 
thought of as connoting improvement, movement can obviously occur in 
any one of three directions: from lower to higher, from higher to lower, 
or between two positions at the same level. These three types of mobility 
are termed upward, downward, and horizontal. 

In a perfectly open society everyone’s chance to locate the position 
most suitable for him is equal, restricted only by his relative suitability 
and preference for the position. Moreover, suitability for a particular task 
is a function of native talent alone. Neither birth, father’s position, nor 
differential access to training or motivation would in any way impede the 
free flow of persons into their most suitable niches. 

By contrast, in a totally closed society the social structure is frozen, 
so that once individuals are assigned to a place, usually at birth, they are 
unable to advance. In such a closed society the allocation of individuals 
to positions is based on particularistic criteria, such as family membership, 
personal friendship, or some other form of nepotism, so that all children 
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inherit their fathers’ positions. Considerations of functional suitability, 
differential taste, or ideological notions of equality of opportunity are 
irrelevant in deciding who will be assigned to the various statuses. 

Given these definitions of the perfect types of open and closed so- 
cieties, it is evident that all actual societies fall between the extremes. 


Sources of Variation 

Social mobility is obviously a complex phenom- 
enon, for in addition to the three directions in which movement can take 
place, there is the dimension of time. That is, changes can occur from one 
generation to another (intergenerational mobility), or within one genera- 
tion (intragenerational or career mobility), or one can be concerned with 
the amount of time, inter- or intragenerational, that it takes for persons to 
move from one set of positions to another. 

A third dimension by which systems of mobility vary is the context 

or institution in which mobility occurs. Here reference is to occupational 
or educational mobili , Mobility in general evaluation, or changes in 
material resources or power и" 
A fourth dimension concems the mechanisms of mobility. Persons 
acquire positions on ladders of stratification by ascription, achievement, 
maturation, and validation. They also move from these positions and into 
others by the same general routes, 

A fifth aspect is the unit of mobility: individuals, families, groups, 
strata, or whole societies, All of these units, as well as others, are the 
Proper object of study, 


sixth feature of mobility concerns the distinction between objec- 


it an improvement, whether he defines it as desirable, and whether he 
exerts effort to achieve it. What may seem to some to be an upward 


movement or improvement may be seen by others as no improvement at 
all or even a change for the worse, 
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The relevance of such concem for the similarity of meaning and of 
changes in positions is evident, for example, in the literature on com- 
parative mobility within nations, in which some of the leading students 
have assumed that changes from manual to nonmanual work, from rural 
to urban, or from farm to urban work, would be considered instances of 
upward mobility and hence of openness and opportunity in the societies 
being studied. Other students, however, have been unwilling to label such 
changes as upward, downward, or even nonmovement until much more 
is known about the ways in which such changes are typically viewed by 
those who experience them. 

A number of crucial political issues are connected to the study of 
mobility. There is the question how desirable, worthy, or democratic is a 
society as measured by opportunity for people to improve themselves. 
There is, secondly, the related question, what are the chances for growth 
and development and increase in the productivity of a society by recruiting 
talent efficiently. A third issue concerns the ability of a society to preserve 
order and continuity, in the midst of change, by minimizing discontent. A 
fourth important aspect concerns the inequality among nations and its 
political implications. 


Problems of Measurement 

To simplify the problems of measuring mobility, a 
number of choices must be made: (1) Which aspects of mobility shall 
be measured, e.g, economic, educational, or occupational prestige? 
(2) Whose experiences shall be analyzed, e.g., individuals’,” families’, 
strata’s? (3) Who shall be compared, e.g., fathers with sons, groups of 
sons with each other, or groups of persons at one time vs. the same per- 
sons at another time? (4) What starting points shall be taken, e.g., first 
job, “best” job, job at age 30? (5) What termination points shall be 
taken, e.g., best job, last job, job at certain age? (6) What classifications of 
obs or of other factors, and how many divisions shall be employed, e.g., 
census classification of occupations; three, four, or five divisions of income; 
blue collar vs. white collar; three, four, or five educational levels? (7) If 
several aspects of mobility are to be measured, e.g., education, income, 
occupational prestige, etc., shall these be put together into a combined 
index of mobility, and if so, how? (8) Shall the analysis include objective 
and subjective dimensions of mobility? If both, how shall mobility be 
reckoned, i.e., how can different rates of objective and subjective mobility 
be accurately combined? 

One particular method of measuring mobility has come to enjoy 
тоге favor than almost any other. It was first utilized and reported by 
Natalie Rogoff in her study Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility 
Miss Rogoff’s measure of mobility is called social distance mobility and is 
defined 

1 Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1953). 
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` as the ratio between actual mobility and the amount of mobility 
we would expect were there no relation between the son’s occupational 
class and the occupational class of his father. The expected mobility 
values represent the amount of movement that would occur if social dis- 
tance factors did not operate, in other words, if only availability factors 
influenced occupational movement.2 


Her measure clearly focuses on intergenerational changes, that is, on the 
movements between a father's generation and a son’s. Such a measure, 
though having considerable value, nevertheless fails to treat of the follow- 
ing issues: (1) Significant changes can occur between the occupational 
structure of two generations without corollary changes in the distribution 
of prestige, power, or property. (2) If sons compare themselves with their 
fathers, they may feel as though they have moved upward in the world, 
but if they compare themselves with their peers in the urban occupational 
structure, they may feel they are at the bottom of the heap. In short, 
“objective” upward mobility may be accompanied by the subjective ex- 
perience of standing still or even of downward movement. (3) Rogoff’s 
technique does not permit the mobility experiences of the highest and 
lowest ranked groups to contribute to the estimates of over-all mobility 
since, by definition, it is impossible for the sons of highest-rated fathers 
to be upwardly mobile and for the sons of lowest-rated fathers to be 
downwardly mobile. (4) Different mobility experiences are likely to be 
had by sons in the same family. The existing measures do not permit any 
control for birth order, birth spacing, and birth of siblings. 

To meet some of these difficulties, Tumin and Feldman constructed 
a measure of mobility they call the Generational Occupational Mobility 
Scores, abbreviated GOMS. These scores describe and compare the mo- 
bility of all individuals whose fathers had the same kind of job. Thus, 
the son of a clerk is compared with all other clerks’ sons. Then an average 
mobility score for all clerks’ sons is computed and each individual son 
can then be compared with this average to see whether he has done betters 
than the average.* 

There are difficulties with the GOMS as there would be with any 
score that picks a particular set of mobility experiences on which to focus. 
Thus the GOMS is calculated in standard Scores (і.е. scores measured 
in terms of standard deviations from a mean) and there is no way of 
measuring the actual distance any respondent has moved, nor of tracing 
the places in the division of labor in and out of which the individual may 
have moved during his occupational history. The contrast between these 
two modes of measuring mobility indicates the importance of deciding 
what one wants to measure; why one wants to measure these matters; 
whose experiences are of prime interest; what aspects of their experiences 
are most relevant, and similar questions. 


Perhaps the most perplexing, unsolved problem in the measure- 


? Thid., рр. 31-32. 
8 Tumin (with Feldman), ор. cit., pp. 380-381. 
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ment of mobility concerns the method by which one might calculate ап 
over-all score that meaningfully represents the diverse mobility experiences 
of a society or of an individual on several ladders of stratification. For 
example, an individual may hold an occupation that is significantly more 
prestigious than that held by his father, but his income and property may 
be significantly lower than those of his father. How can this combination 
of upward mobility on one ladder and downward mobility or no mobility 
on another be joined into a meaningful, over-all measure? At present there 
is no satisfactory answer to this question. One possible way of constructing 
a meaningful over-all score is to form groups consisting of: (1) all indi- 
viduals upwardly mobile on all ladders; (2) all individuals stationary on 
all ladders; (3) all individuals downwardly mobile on all ladders. Then 
a number of other groups would have to be created in which persons with 
various combinations of upward, downward, and stationary experiences 
on various ladders would be assigned. 

The same problem is present of course when one tries to measure 
and categorize the experiences of an entire society in which the rates of 
mobility may differ from one ladder of stratification to another, or in 
which the mobility experiences of one segment of the population are 
significantly different from those of another. From their study in Puerto 
Rico, Tumin and Feldman found that the actual experiences of different 
occupational strata were markedly diverse, so that, for example, the тоуе- 
ment of working-class sons into elite jobs was relatively high by com- 
parison with other nations, whereas the movement of all members of the 
working class into the middle class is near the bottom of the list in the 
comparison, How can one add into one meaningful score these different 
rates of movement for two segments in the same society? 

Tumin and Feldman concluded that no over-all figure would make 
sense, and that it would be best simply to compare each category of 
possible movement with the comparable category from other nations. In 
this way, we can make statements like the following: The lower middle 
class of country X has had a higher rate of mobility into upper middle- 
class occupations than is true for the lower middle class of country Y. 
But we cannot say that in general country X has more opportunity than 
country Y until some measure is devised by which diverse experiences can 


be summed up meaningfully. 


Some Empirical Studies of Mobility 
While it is important to keep in mind the diver- 


sity of findings and opinions about whether America is still the land of 
opportunity, some general conclusions from the Rogoff study are inter- 
esting. Among the outstanding findings are the following: 


1. The chances of sons holding the same occupation as their fathers were 
about the same in 1910 and 1940, with an average mobility rate of 
20 per cent less than expected. 
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2. The chances of movement did not depend heavily on where the sons 
started, but the final achievements of the sons did depend on their 
starting points. | 

3. The я likely job for any given son was the job held by his father; 
the next most frequent “destination” for the sons of professionals, pro- 


prietors, salesmen, or clerks was a job other than that held by their 
fathers. 


In short, the greatest single likelihood of movement out of fathers 
occupations was for sons of fathers in the occupations just specified. 

Rogoff feels that in general these various findings indicate that the 
amount of occupational mobility for the country as a whole in these two 
periods was roughly the same, 1.е., that America was neither significantly 
more open nor less open a society in 1940 than it was in 1910. 

This conclusion is supported by other studies. For example, S. M. 
Lipset and R. Bendix, in their study Social Mobility in Industrial Society,” 
cite Rogoff’s findings and add that on the basis of their own evidence, it 
is reasonable to conclude that “the over-all pattern of social mobility 
appears to be much the same in the industrial societies of various Western 
countries.” . 

Lipset and Bendix also feel that their findings indicate that mobility 
patterns in Western industrialized societies are determined far more 
by the occupational structures than by differences in value orientation. 
Their hypothesis is that “the desire to rise in status is intrinsic in all 
persons of lower status, . . . individuals and groups will attempt to 
improve their status (and self-evaluation) whenever they have any chance 
to do so.” 6 

The net impact of these findings suggests that America is no more 
the land of opportunity than older European industrialized societies. 


Rather, opportunities for mobility seem to be roughly the same in the 
major industrial countries. 


Some Determinants 
of Mobility 


р In pursuit of further understanding of the deter- 
minants of mobility, Thomas Fox and 5. М. Miller analyzed intergener- 
ational occupational changes, as defined by the flow between manual and 
nonmanual occupations for 12 different countries, including the United 


States, West Germany, and Japan. Some of the conclusions were as 
follows: 


1. Although economic factors are im 
minants of mobility and they do 


+ М. Rogoff, ор. cit. 
‚ 55. М. Lipset and В. Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1960). 
6 Ibid., р. 73. 


portant, they are not unique deter- 
not operate in a simple way. 
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2. School enrollment is the single most important determinant of up- 
ward mobility from manual occupations. 

3. It is not possible to say that political stability and achievement- 
motivation bear directly on mobility out of the manual group. 

4, Neither urbanization nor level of economic development as measured 
by gross national product seems important with regard to upward mo- 
bility. 

5. The higher the level of economic development, the lower the ievel 
of downward mobility. 

6. The higher the degree of urbanization and of political stability, the 
greater the downward mobility from nonmanual to manual occupa- 
tions. 

7. Neither achievement-motivation nor school enrollment seems sig- 
nificantly related to downward mobility. 

8. The five major variables—gross national product, school enrollment, 
political stability, urbanization, and achievement-motivation—help 
account jointly for a significant portion of the differences between 
countries.7 


Other students of occupations and economic developments have 
stressed the complexity of the network of variables connected with strati- 
fication and mobility. For example, Wilbert Moore points out that 
though there may be real value in factoring out the amount of mobility 
due to changes in occupational structure, in fact, most mobility in indus- 
trial societies is likely to be due to changes in occupational structures 
rather than to changes in the distribution of opportunity and motivation. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that the creation of new places 
in the occupational structure is likely to haye little impact unless there is 
a labor force prepared with the appropriate values, motivations, and skills. 

Research in mobility obviously calls for an inquiry into the strategy 
of sequence or steps that must follow upon one another if the increase 
in opportunities is to be utilized to the fullest advantage for the society 


concerned. 


Some Consequences 
of Mobility 


Of much current interest is the thesis that the 
opening up of a society, or the creation therein of new kinds of economic 
development, depends upon the presence of desire for achievement within 
a context of the new types of economic endeavor. 4 

The seminal boats this field was formulated by David McClelland,” 


d S. M. Miller, “Economic, Political and Social De- 


И Cross-Sectional Analysis,” Acta Sociologica 


terminants of Mobility: An International 
Е п Occupational Structures,” Paper prepared for 


в Wilbert Moore, “Changes i ў ) f 
Social Science Research Саа conference оп Social Structure and Social Mobility 


i ic Development, January 30, 1964. ў 
i а evelopment l The Achieve Society (Princeton, NJ.: Van Nostrand, 
1961). 
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who postulated that an attitude, conceptualized by the term “Need for 
achievement” or, in technical language, N achievement or пАсћ, сап 
make a crucial difference between the rates of development in two so- 
cieties insofar as “high N achievement leads people to behave in most 
of the ways they should behave if they are to fulfill the interpersonal role 
successfully as it has been defined by economists, historians, апа sociol- 
ogists.” 

е Although McClelland’s thesis enjoys considerable favor among those 
concerned with the contribution of psychological and attitudinal variables 
to economic development, Many sociologists prefer to account for change 
in terms of structural features before resorting to factors of interest, values, 
and needs as possible explanations, It is also quite obvious that there is 
an intimate relationship at all times between the general structural arrange- 
ments in a society and the attitudes, values, and interests of the persons 
who play out their roles in these structures. A range of such relationships 


have been examined by a number of students, and examples of findings 
in this field are given below. 


Political Liberalism ys. Conservatism 


In America, persons who move up into the mid-> 
ervative than those born into it, whereas in the 
European countries studies, the latter are more conservative than the 
former. The downward mobile behavior, however, is more similar in all 


countries: They vote more conservatively than the stationary members of 
the class into which they have fallen.1° 


dle class are more cons 


Attitudes toward Civil Liberties 


University students whose parents come from 
the blue-collar class are likely to be more liberal in their attitudes toward 
civil liberties than children of professionals, managers, and officials. How- 
ever, university students whose Parents were in clerical positions, sales 
work, or small businesses are likely to be less liberal than the children of 
professionals, managers, and officials, at least during the first two years of 


university life. The emphasis here is upon the mobility of the blue-collar 
student into the new status of university student. 


Family Cohesion | 


10 Bendix and Lipset, ор. cit., pp. 73-74. 
11 Hanan С. Selvin and Warten O. Ha 


~ Ha gstrom, “Determinants of Support for 
Civil Liberties,” 


British Journal of Sociology (March 1960), Х1:51-73. 
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The upwardly and downwardly mobile groups fall in between these two 
extremes.!? 


Ideologies of Class Structure 


Downwardly mobile individuals are more con- 
servative in their values and beliefs regarding the stratification order than 
are others. This includes the tendency to reject identification with the 
working class; a belief in an open-class society; a belief in ability as the 
proper basis for promotion; aspirations to middle-class position for them- 
selves; and expectations that their children will achieve a middle-class 


position.!° 


Family Backgrounds 

Significantly larger proportions of mobile women 
had experienced rejection both by their parents and by the over-all com- 
munity during childhood. Moreover, the mobile women tended to be 
more socially isolated during adulthood and to have a significantly greater 
incidence of psychosomatic ailments.” 


Mental Illness 


In a social class composed of proprietors of small 
businesses, clerical workers, and skilled manual workers who are, for the 
most part, high school graduates, there is “а different interrelationship 
between social mobility and mental illness. The controls have been the 
least mobile and the schizophrenics the most mobile of the three groups. 
This suggests a correlation between the extent of a Class Ш individual’s 
mobility and the severity of his illness.” 1° 

The same study indicates that for Class V, composed almost exclu- ` 
sively of unskilled and semiskilled workers who have only an elementary 
education at most, the amount of upward mobility achieved by the psycho- 
neurotics is significantly more than by the nonpatients, but there is no 
difference in mobility between the nonpatients and the schizophrenics. 


Intergroup Prejudice 

In a study of 150 Chicago veterans, Bettelheim 
and Janowitz found that outspoken and intense attitudes against Negroes 
were most highly concentrated in the downwardly mobile group, while the 


12 Eugene Litwak, “Occupational Mobility and_ Extended Family Cohesion,” 


American Sociological Review (February 1960), 25:1, 9-21. - j 
13 Harold Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, “The Skidder: Ideological Adjustments 


of Downward Mobile Workers,” American Sociological Review (April 1949), 24:2, 


215-231. 
14 Evelyn Ellis, “Upward Social Mobility among Unmarried Career Women,” 


American Sociological Review (October 1952), 17:5, 559-562. h, 
15A. B. Hollingshead, К. Ellis, and Е. Kirby, “Social Mobility and Mental 


Illness,” American Sociological Review (October 1954), 19:5, 577-583. 
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upwardly mobile persons were least prejudiced. By contrast, those experi- 
encing no change in status were intermediary between these two extremes, 
but significantly different from both.1* 

* Tumin and Collins found that in regard to attitudes toward desegre- 


gation the rank order of ratings of those favoring desegregation is as 
follows: 


1. Most ready—high status, two generations, i.e., father and son. 

2. High status—one generation, i.e., father low and son high. 

3. Low status—one generation, i.e., father high and son low. 

4. Least ready—low status generations, i.e., father and son both low. 


The high and low stationaries represent the extremes of attitude toward 
desegregation; the upwardly and downwardly mobile are between the 
extremes,!7 

Silberstein and Seeman 18 have teported a somewhat different set 
of findings. They are concerned with the extent to which the desire for 
mobility, as against the desire for achievement within a job level, might 
modify the impact of mobility experiences оп an individual's attitudes 
toward Jews and Negroes. They found that the mobility-oriented groups 
tend to be more prejudiced than the achievement-oriented groups, regard- 
less of mobility history, and the greatest prejudice is held by those who 
are mobility-oriented or status-minded, and who have suffered a loss of 
status, that is, who have been downwardly mobile. By contrast, the down- 
wardly mobile persons who were not mobility-oriented have strikingly 
low prejudice scores. Moreover, the lowest scores in prejudice are found 
among the upwardly mobile, achievement-oriented respondents, i.e., those 
who though not oriented toward mobility but rather toward achievement 
within their jobs, have nevertheless experienced upward mobility. 


Occupational Evaluation and Satisfaction 


Upwardly mobile persons are likely to be highly 
evaluation they give to their own occupational 
> if tl y accepted by its members, and thus are enabled 
to minimize the disrupting effects of mobility. “But if they fail to gain 


social acceptance among its members, they are likely to react against their 
originally favorable disposition and adapt . . . by depreciating the value of 
their occupational group.” 19 


biased with regard to th 
group if they are readil 


16 Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Ја owi i judi k: 
Harper & Brother, 1950)" аз s Janowitz, Dynamics of Prejudice (New Yor 

17 Melvin М. Tumin and Ra: 
Study in Readiness for Desegregati 
X:3, 253-276. 


18 Fred В. Silberstein 


у С. Collins, Jr., “Status, Mobility, and Anomie: A 
on,” British Journal of Sociology (September 1959), 


М and Melvin $ , “Social A judice,” 
American Journal of Sociology (November 1959), 65:3, о апа Prejudice, 


19 Peter М. Blau, “Occupational Bi d Mobility.” N iological 
Review (August 1957), 22:4, 392-399. 214 Mobility,” American Sociologic 
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of НЕ findings have been chosen to illustrate the diversity 
the ma ri к of mobility that various students have investigated, and 
mobility е y of results. The general trend in these findings is that the 
ее аре іпа status-minded society is likely to have some dis- 
Не e either because of the status orientation or anxiety 
Е ile in ividual, or because of his inability to adjust successfully 
Wee the « groups into which he moves, whether up or down. In the same 
will ee xpectation in much of the literature 1s that downward mobility 
ined а тоге significantly negative impact upon the individuals con- 
oe ao will upward mobility. This. accords with the notion that 
emphasi е great importance of prestige т a society which places much 
pational n such evaluation and which affirms the importance of occu- 
а achievement and its correlates as criteria of prestige. One ought, 
Positiv e, to expect that upward mobility would show more significantly 

e effects, since it represents the achievement on which so much 


stress is placed. 


International Variations 

in Consequences 
with diff Е The impact of mobility will differ in countries 
a eee traditions. Where socia 
are like], and deviant, both the pattems of c 
even great © vary considerably from those found ir 
igh de er differences are likely to be found in soci 
gree of traditionalism а 


tre f 
mely disruptive of the social system. = Ta 
bility Pe Germani 2° has pointed out that in traditional societies mo- 
а Of heretofore underprivileged peoples is likely to have very serious 
тас оеп: for the stability of ће social structure unless there are special 
ural arrangements prepared е newly mobile groups. If 


о 
tion Sducates large numbers of n them an aspira- 
to sai higher standards of living, but does not provide eae pr 
Е the realization of these hopes, discontent genera у Е е 
iona ty between aspirations and opportunity may set in motion revolu- 
Iy forces. 

ee i i ility,” repared for 
Social Scence ратат “The Soci Cotes of Soc of Mobis and Social Mobility 

conomic Development, January 30, 1964- 
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reactions 

to evaluation 
eleven 


In analyzing mobility so far, our primary em- 
phasis has been on changes in the redistribution of property and power 
and their effect on various life-chances and life-styles, Little attention has 
yet been paid, however, to a crucial dimension of mobility, namely, 
movements to higher and lower levels of social evaluation, Where such 
evaluation is perceived as important, we must expect a variety of reactions 
from different strata to their standings. These reactions may seek (1) to 
avoid or eliminate an undesired evaluation, (2) to maintain an achieved 
evaluation, or (3) to achieve a desired evaluation, 


Reactions 

to Symbolized Inferiority 
The person primarily concerned with avoiding or 
shedding the designation of inferior may act toward this end in a variety 
of ways: (1) He may reject the standards of evaluation applied to him 
and insist that such standards are immoral, unethical, or vulgar. (2) He 
j atus in this world and insist that the values 
y such matters as eternal grace 
(3) He may insist that his own status is not 
important, but that what really matters is the standing and welfare of his 
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children and thus apply his efforts and resources toward helping them 
secure favorable positions. (4) He may spend extravagant amounts of 
money on the purchase of symbols of status. (5) He may confine himself 
to a community of persons with whom he can enjoy a sense of equality. 
(6) He may reject the standards by which he is evaluated and insist on 
substituting other standards such as friendliness, morality, and decency. 
(7) He may seek to denigrate those who degrade him and reject them as 
judges, though he retains the standards by which their judgments are 
made. (8) Не may reject altogether the society whose values and stand- 
ards degrade him and make war upon that society in the form of deviant 
behavior or political attack. 

Because of the great concern with deviant behavior which commu- 
nities typically express, it is imperative to understand that much of such 
behavior represents reactions to a sense of symbolized inferiority, and that 
unless some basic assurances can be effectively conveyed to the deviant 
that he is considered an equal, he is not likely to cease such behavior. 

One form of reaction to symbolized inferiority needs yet to be con- 
sidered—the acceptance of inferior evaluations and rewards and its at- 
tendant behavior of deference, servility, and obedience. In considering 
whether such acceptance actually prevails, we must examine two types of 
behavior: (1) the everyday actions of the persons involved, which suggests 
that acceptance is the dominant mode; and (2) the behavior of such 
people when they perceive an opportunity to rid. themselves of their de- 
graded situations, either as individuals or on а collective basis. Many 
degraded people do change their situations when possible, and this sug- 
gests that the acceptance of a degraded condition is not genuine but 15 
merely resignation. We distinguish here two distinct attitudes: (1) a 
voluntary acceptance of a system of unequal evaluation and rewards that 
implies an approval of the standards of that system; (2) a kind of resig- 
nation that implies primarily a sense of helplessness leading to compliance 
with the system’s standards. 

Although in every stratified system one is likely to find among the 
lowly ranked statuses a variety of responses—voluntary acceptance, active 
opposition, and resignation—most degraded people seek to alter their 
situations, which suggests the absence of any significant amount of genuine 
acceptance of their lot. If the desire to be well thought of is indeed 
universal, then the feeling that one is judged unworthy by others is likely 
to provoke action to eliminate the unfavorable evaluation. It is hard to 
believe that a child in a lower caste of a caste-bound society accepts the 
evaluations by his family and his caste as an equal, and at the same time 
voluntarily accepts a designation by others that he is their inferior, unde- 
sired and unworthy in their eyes, and entitled only to lesser amounts of 


the good things of life. 
Moreover, it is unimagi ¢ 

duced by positive rewards to accept inferior status. 

punishment is likely to evoke conformity. 
Taking this consideration into acco 


nable that the lower caste child can be in- 
Only the threat of 


unt, we can explain why some 
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caste systems have remained relatively stable for thousands of yan; 
resigned acceptance is powerful and stabilizing. At the same bee ment 
also explain why populations that have been quiescent an gree 
accepted their social situation for protracted periods of time, fi re 
erupt into revolutionary activity. So too, we can explain why it is tha ya 
individual escape from lower caste identification is possible—for m ue 
when lower caste members migrate to cities where they are un З q 
caste distinctions tend to break down and numerous lower caste А 
pass to higher caste status. We would hardly expect lower caste ee А 
to seek such higher caste identities if they had indeed accepted their p 
caste identities. 

If it is difficult to postulate voluntary acceptance of a degraded oS 
in a caste society, it is even more difficult to imagine such voluntary 69 
ceptance in modern industrial societies, where Ње ideology, учар 
legal structure formally declare all men to be equal. This does not ul 
that such societies are marked by deferential and compliant behavior by 
status subordinates to their status superiors. Such behavior is quite ap- 
parent. But compliance is due far more to the power and control over 
desired resources that is held by members of the higher status than by 
a voluntary acceptance of the natural tight of the upper classes to cam 
inherent superiority and a natural entitlement to greater amounts of the 
available rewards. Once the criteria of birth and descent are eliminated, 
the idea of natural superiority loses its main support. In short, once a 
society passes from a system of status based on ascription to one based on 


achievement, status superiority has continually to be won, validated, 
rewon, and revalidated. 


The Maintenance 
of Evaluation 


Although some of the activities taken to preserve 
one’s status resemble those taken to avoid or reduce an undesired rating, 
there are significant differences as well. Perhaps the principal difference is 
that a person seeking to maintain an established rating will vigorously 
defend both the existing standards of evaluation and the actual operations 
of those standards. This contrasts with the efforts of the lowly rated person 
who seeks to deny the legitimacy of the standards or to change them. 

In general, the person concerned with preserving his rating will seek 
to preserve the status quo of the entire social situation which gives rise 


us usually be a conservative defender of the basic 


of similar station, he may be u 
least bit questionable. It will $ 
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__ Though accustomed to the criteria by which he is evaluated and by 
which he evaluates others, he may be well aware of these criteria. He will 
also be conscious of the extent to which he and others conform to them. 
He will experience considerable anxiety if his continued ability to conform 
is impaired. He will, in short, do all he can to keep up appearances, even 
though this may involve considerable material and psychological strain. 

‚ Because the enjoyment of his rating is likely to be inversely propor- 
tional to the number of people who are rated equally with him, he is 
likely to resist the admission of newcomers to his status. He may do so 
by opposing legislation designed to make entry to his status more accessible 
to wider numbers of people, or by requiring that a person have a satis- 
factory family history before he will admit him as an equal. He may be 
sensitive and responsive to the standards and behavior of those tanked 
above him and even identify with them if he feels capable of attaining a 
higher status thereby, but he may denounce such standards as pretentious 
and unworthy where they are clearly beyond his reach. 

If he is unable to meet the criteria of rating of those he considers 
superior to. himself, he may, like persons ranked below him, refrain from 
contact with his status superiors and confine himself instead to his peers. 
If his own rating depends on his manifestation of a number of criteria, 
and if he fulfills more of some criteria and less of others, he will tend to 
stress the importance of those he fulfills while he minimizes the impor- 
tance of those unfulfilled: If his home is modest but his children attend 
good private schools, he will call attention to this fact and at the same 
time he will stress the importance of maintaining only a modest residence. 


In Quest 


of Higher Rank 
Very much the same kind of behavior but with 


a slightly different point of reference characterizes those who seek to climb 
` up the ladder of ranking. Aware that they must shed their present ranking 
in order to acquire a higher position, they will make systematic efforts to 
drop old friends and acquaintances, move out of their old neighborhoods 
or communities, change their schools, church affiliations, and clubs, alter 
their style of dress, speech, eating, entertaining, and everything else that 
is ordinarily used to identify the level of distinction which one may claim. 
Such mobile-minded persons will seek assiduously to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of those whom they recognize as their superiors and by whom 
they would like to be considered equals. They will imitate their styles of 
residence, entertainment, recreation, and schooling—in short, they will 
do everything the status-preserving pefson tries to do, except that they 
will copy the manner of those whom they recognize as their superiors and 


by whom they wish to be accepted as equals. 


The nouveau riche are examples раг excellence of such mobility- 


minded behavior. Their lives often b 
their former friends and relatives reapp 


come complicated by the fact that 
ear occasionally and embarrass 
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them in front of their new peers, ог those with whom they are trying to 
claim equality, by acting in the manner appropriate to the lower level 
from which they are trying to move. А ‚ 
The three types of reaction to evaluation we have drawn, in ad- 
mittedly uneven and oversimplified terms, are most applicable in societies 
where status rating is of great importance, and where the criteria by which 
ratings are accorded are distributed unequally, yet are, in some degree, 
accessible through achievement to persons who have not previously enjoyed 
their possession. Е Е 
In general, status consciousness is a very significant part of the lives о 
persons in all kinds of societies, and at all levels. This is true because 
of the basic significance of the quest for the good opinion and acceptance 
of others, and the fact that the status-oriented forms of behavior just cited 
represent the culturally patterned ways in which this quest is conducted. 
To be sure, the majority of the world’s population is still concerned ргі- 
marily with securing enough food and adequate shelter to stay alive. But 
even at the level of subsistence the desire to enjoy the good opinion of 
others for its own sake and as an aid in securing sustenance, and the drive 
to avoid shame and degradation play large parts in the lives of people- 
throughout the world. я 
The foregoing remarks may help clarify some of the subtle and varied 
meanings of prestige. For some, prestige mainly means simple acceptance 
as an equal; for others, it means primarily avoiding or escaping the mark 
of inferiority; for still others, it involves a dominant concern with the 
maintenance of one’s rated superiority; for all of us it means securing 
sufficiently favorable Tesponse from others to enable us to secure desired 
goods and services’ to verify the correctness of our self-image as a worthy 
eing. 
We may say, then, that the search for acceptance and recognition, 
for esteem and prestige are in fact a quest for sustenance and identity, 


conducted in forms and pattems emphasized and standardized in the 
cultural milieu in which the status stru 


cultural patterns is crucial, for one must 


тп, industrial class systems are characterized by the fact 


1 men are formally declared equal and equally worthy, 
the system of unequal distribution of rank and Teward creates echelons 
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of obvious unequals. As а result, dissonance occurs that must be dealt 
with in some way. In the search for a reconciliation of the theoretical 
equality with the actual inequality, two major alternatives are available. 
One attributes the inequalities to the workings of the “system,” so that 
less successful individuals are not held personally responsible for their 
inferior positions, but rather are seen as unlucky, and hence entitled to 
supplements and support from public sources to compensate for their in- 
ferior resources. The other alternative considers individuals personally 
responsible for their success or failure. The individual who has not done 
well by the standards of the society has no one but himself to blame, and 
hence is held unworthy of the respect accorded the more successful per- 
sons, and unentitled to any compensatory supplements or support from 
public funds. Inequalities among men in such individual or self-help 
oriented societies are seen as the result of unequal abilities, talents, and 
efforts, so that the more successful one becomes, the more rewards and 
honors he receives. 

Most modern industrial societies contain elements of both these 
beliefs, that is, there is some recognition of the extent to which impersonal 
institutional forces may create inequalities, along with some acceptance 
of the idea of individual rather than collective responsibility for differential 
success and failure. The so-called social welfare states represent societies 
that emphasize the system, while certain other societies favor the notion 
of individual responsibility, even though they may be far more welfare 
oriented than they admit. The United States is a good example of a society 
that has institutionalized a great deal of social welfare without being will- 
ing to call it by that name. ie ж: 

Where the prevailing ideology stresses individual responsibility for 
success and failure, and where it is assumed that men have equal oppor- 
tunity to succeed, status insecurity and anxiety are likely to be at a maxi- 
mum, The average person then finds himself inferior in rank and reward 
to many others, with only himself to blame, according to the mores of 
his society. However recognized the roles of luck, inheritance, and other 
advantages in the determination of success or failure, there is no мау т 
which a person who achieves relatively low rank and reward can void his 
ranking and successfully claim higher rank on the grounds that he was not 
as fortunate as his more successful fellow citizens. Mati 

Can status concern and anxiety be reduced or minimized? The 
answer is yes, but only under rather difficult circumstances requiring that 
one be indifferent to his material well-being and social identity, or that 
he possess so many important credentials of high rank and sufficient 
material resources that he can remain effectively indifferent to what others 
think of him. The complexity of reactions to status anxiety, a most interest- 
ing phenomenon, is seen in the diversity of responses exhibited by persons 
in the same nominal situation. Persons ranked equally low who perceive 
their degradation in the same way and are equally sensitive to it may react 
very differently. Why is it, we want to know, that some react one way and 
others in different ways? Why do some strive to improve their ‘ratings 
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within the system, while others seek to reform the system, turn uen pra 
upon it, attack it in a PE or т о: by their 

i egard for the safety and welfare of others? А 
pa Е to these questions will include the effects of бана 
in family traditions, perceptions of opportunities, and ое an 
support from persons inside the normative framework. It is socio ue 
task, in the study of stratification, to discover which combination i 
factors will produce these diverse reactions to low ranking. In +e лав 
this question we shall simultaneously be pursuing ап explanation о т a 
of the deviant behavior found in any society. Moreover, we sha mee 
discover much that is relevant to an understanding of the process of т 
development and growth, for many forms of deviant behavior constitute 
the beginnings of social change. 


Fictitious Mobility А 
; Various societies and large-scale Ee 
have devised techniques for maintaining the morale and motivation ot 
their members without significantly and concretely improving either their 
social ranking or rewards. These devices drain off discontent that is en- 
gendered when entitlement to mobility is legitimized and emphasized, 
but where, for one reason or another, significant improvements cannot 
be attained. , wa 
Among the most powerful of such devices is that by which sensitivity 
to degraded rank and reward is temporarily anesthetized by frequent 
public affirmations by high officials of the importance and virtue of the 
lower-order members of the system; such affirmations are occasionally 
accompanied by small increases in material rewards. This is the favorite 
device in traditional, two-class societies of demagogues who have come to 
power on the shoulders of popular revolt and offer fervent promises of 
utopia for their followers, but who usually have neither the intention nor 
the resources with which to alter the material and social well-being of 
those followers to any important degree. | 
A similar device is to denounce as unworthy of concern any criterion 
of rank or merit other than some vague notion of morality and moral соп- 
duct, to which, of course, the lower ranks can lav as much claim as any 
others. This device, like the preceding one, enables privileged groups {0 


maintain their favorable positions and at the same time permits the lower 
tanks, at least tem 


porarily, to feel a greater equality with their superiors. 
Another closely related stratagem emphasizes the temporary nature 0 
existing distinctions of rank and reward and stresses or exaggerates what- 


ever genuine mobility exists. In societies where there is mass production 
of consumer goods it is possible to detract attention from distinctions 0 
rank and reward by making it possible for the lowly ranked members 0 
the population to purchase cheap duplications of the status symbols 


enjoyed by the upper ranks and thus to conceal superficially discrepancies 
extent to which 1” 


of rank. This scheme is useful in Proportion to the 
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vidious distinctions are made оп the basis of apparent consumption, rather 
than upon roles in production. 

Still another device by which distinctions of rank and reward can be 
tendered temporarily less painful is by euphemizing the occupational titles 
of the lower classes—the title of janitor becomes maintenance engineer; 
in universities the instructor becomes assistant professor; in corporations 
the number of vice-presidents is proliferated; in publishing firms the copy 
clerk or file clerk becomes editor. 

These examples are but some of the many devices by which organ- 
izations or societies attempt to restructure the appearance of their status 
situations without significantly altering those situations. ‘These devices 
correspond closely with those employed by individuals who feel degraded 
and who react to that degradation within the framework of the status quo. 
They may also be seen as means to provide apparent but not real mobility. 
They are typically employed when the emphasis in a society upon prestige 
is great and when there is a commensurately widespread sensitivity to 
publicly symbolized rank but when the possibilities of genuine change 
are not very great. 
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The ubiquity of stratification in every society has 
led some students to claim that there must be something inevitable and 


valuable in social inequality. Otherwise, they argue, how could stratifica- 
tion be so persistent and widespread? Stated in these terms, the argument 
is obviously meaningless: Neither the ubiquity nor the antiquity of a phe- 
nomenon may be cited as grounds to consider it inevitable or of positive 
value. Focusing alone for the moment on questions of inevitability, the 
principal argument in support of the claim holds that no society could 
survive without some form of institutionalized inequality in evaluation 
and reward. The following evidence has been brought forth: 


1. Inequality in power is а necessar 
any multi-person enterprise. soil 
2. Under some conditions of culturally-specific motivation and training, 
it is easier to distribute rewards unequally. 
3. Under similar conditions, it is more suited to the interests of those 
` who control matters to distribute rewards unequally. 2 ) 
4. Under the same conditions, it is less of a wrench with previous history 
to continue unequal distributions of shares than to institute equality. 


y condition for the management of 


It can readily be seen, however, that none of these findings is decisive 
with regard to the i 


inevitability of stratification, Inequality in task-specific 
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powers is not the same as inequality in rewards or evaluation. And what is 
culturally convenient, given certain traditions, may have nothing to do 
with what is necessary or unavoidable. 

Ultimately, the argument for stratification, which appeals to the 
Tequirements for survival notion, rests upon premises regarding human 
motivation. These premises, usually left unstated, maintain that one 
can’t get people to do unequally difficult or unequally skilled tasks without 
distributing evaluations and rewards unequally. The unequal compensation 
serves as the motivating force. 

_ The evidence about motivation from the actual conduct of human 
affairs is worth examining. However ubiquitous’ inequality may be, one 
cannot but be equally struck by the fact that all over the world men and 
women work extremely hard and conscientiously at a variety of tasks with- 
out thought or consideration for unequal evaluation and reward. Similarly, 
human laziness is widespread both under conditions of relative equality 
and great inequality of rewards. Variations in the quality of human effort 
are found not only between societies but within any society. Even where 
unequal rewarding is pervasive, one finds people working conscientiously 
at equally strenuous tasks without any promise of differential rewards. 
Contrast, for instance, the main motivational themes that characterize the 
occupational and the family spheres of life in America today. Stratification 
is a dominant theme in the former and is absent in the latter. Yet it would 
be extremely difficult to demonstrate that most people act less conscien- 
tiously in one than in the other. 

It may be argued that the values and norms that govern family life 
cannot be easily extrapolated to conform to the occupational sphere, and 
that however sufficient the family themes may be for family tasks, they 
simply won’t work in the occupational sphere. The same argument points 
to the difficulties raised by the impersonality of the occupational world, 
the large numbers of people who must be organized in large-scale bureauc- 
racies, the inherent strains in such bureaucracies, and so on. 

If we ask how American family life evokes conscientious behavior 
without promise of differential reward, it is clear that identification by 
every family member with one another's welfare is a crucial element. 
Everything that happens to one’s children is consequential; parents cannot 
evade responsibility for their families. ' y 

If occupations could be constructed so that workers felt more identi- 
fication with the final product, along with responsibility for that product, 
one might secure a great increase in conscientious, skilled performance 
without having to employ differential rewards. Indeed, one has perhaps to 
use differential rewards as inducement for effective performance precisely 
in proportion to the absence of self-determination and identification with 


the product. у } 
with the likelihood that the use of differentials 


One must also reckon l 15 i 
in rewards to induce conscientious work introduces a spirit of calculation 


that undercuts the spirit of voluntary giving of an етріоуеёѕ time and 
efforts. When differential rewards are calibrated to effort, then it is most 
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natural that everyone concerned give just as much as, but no аы 
he is being paid Юг, and that he compare how much he is eas ack 
to his pay, with how much others are giving relative to ЕЕ. Е 
circumstances the least efficient and least conscientious wor is likely 
set the pace by which others measure how much they shou ioe РИ 
Yet in view of the fact that men can be highly motivated by R mi 
of identification with a product and a feeling of moral responsibility ay re 
their work, we must seriously question whether a claim can be aea 
the necessity of differential rewards as a motivational system. І А а 
tial rewarding is not inevitable as а motivational scheme, and i |. е ее 
serious doubts regarding Из relative efficacy, the whole issue of the m 
tability of social stratification is called in question. For if we canno i 
the case for the inevitability of stratification on inescapable facts a on 
human motivation, we cannot rest it upon anything at all. We rae 
therefore, face the likelihood that we are dealing with something opioa 
rather than inevitable in human affairs. This being the case, we are force 
to confront once again the question, why is stratification ubiquitous in 
human societies. «і, apa р 
Specifically with regard to social stratification, we may once ae 
aver the following: (1) people can be motivated to high effort in a num но 
of different ways; (2) each way involves its own balance of price ee 
profit so far as human desires and values are concemed; (3) in and о 
itself none seems more natural or fitting than any other; (4) the number 
of people benefitted or harmed by various schemes of motivation is likely 
to be variable—some schemes will surely benefit a few and work adversely 
for many, while the reverse will be true for other schemes, у F 
The most obvious fact about any system of stratification is that it 
produces greatest benefit and gain for those who rank*high and receive 
the highest rewards. Furthermore those who benefit most from the system 
will usually do whatever they can to preserve their privileges, whatever 
effort they may make from time to time to spread the benefits of the 
system more widely. It is also predictable that in a society stressing maxi- 
mum acquisition, most men will try to obtain increasingly more of what- 
ever is available. When the main emphasis of a society urges everyone to 
maximize his material well-being and to achieve maximum invidious dis- 
tinction over others, how could one expect any other motivational] scheme 
to be easily learned and followed? : 
Is stratification useful then? Yes, certainly, in direct proportion to 
one’s height on the ladders of rank and reward. However much high 
rewards may motivate the elite members of a work force to extra effort, 


the lower rewards received by the majority are just as likely to demotivate 
them and induce them to lower 


levels of effort. If, as is often observed, 
men work hard and give their best in spite of low rank and reward, this 15 
primarily because of other cultural themes to which they are educated, 
because they do not perceive alternatives, or because they fear the alterna 
tives. It can hardly be due to inspiration from their relatively lower ranks 
and rewards. 
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_In response to this argument, those who see positive values in strati- 
fication maintain that however adversely affected the motivations of the 
less rewarded may be, the positive effects on the most talented, highest 
rewarded are the maximum possible, and that the net balance yields a 
higher social product than would be possible under other arrangements. 
But again, this argument begs the issue. Unequal rewards for an elite may 
produce a kind of net yield that the elite judges to be the highest possible, 
but those less rewarded may find the net yield quite unsatisfactory com- 
pared to alternative possibilities. 

_ Still another version of the defense of stratification states that the 
drive to fame and distinction—the quest for greatness—is an indispensable 
ingredient in the motivation of men who do achieve greatness. But this 
argument fails to make the important distinction between the urge to do 
something great, on the one hand, and the urge to be considered great, 
on the other. 

о Biographies often suggest that there is а mixture of both these mo- 
tives, but that the motives are nonetheless quite distinct from each other. 
The desire to write a great novel is one thing; the desire to be known as 
a great novelist is quite another. Both desires may be present in the same 
man, but we must inquire whether the desire for personal fame may not 
impede the kind of commitment and perspective required to produce 
greatness. In any event, it seems quite clear that the dynamics of great 
cultural achievement are variable and that such achievement is due to 
the confluence of many complex factors; this in itself precludes a facile 
assumption of the clear and dominant importance of invidious distinc- 


tions and unequal rewards. 

‚_ One must also reckon with the likelihood that a great deal of indi- 
vidual talent remafħs forever dormant and that one of the most important 
factors that obscures or prevents the discovery of talent is the lack of 


Opportunity for the vast majority of people in the world, who live in 
limited material and spiritual circumstances. We cannot know for sure 
talent is actually present in a given 


how much scientific or humanistic 

population, but we do know that every time the doors of opportunity 
have been opened to segments of а population previously denied such 
opportunity, there has been an unexpected outpouring of talent. This is 
not to say that the world is full of hidden geniuses, but only that there 


is probably much more talent of all kinds than is ever evident at a given 
in stratified societies 


time, and that the systems of unequal opportunities i 
are in large part responsible for the muting of these potentials. 

These remarks about talent and its utilization have implied a very 
special meaning for the term. The reference has obviously been only to 
a limited number of all possible human talents, namely, to those which 
happen to be most in demand and most honored at the moment. In 
America today there is great concern about the country’s attempt to 
discover, recruit, and train those talents considered: important to indus- 
Seu and military technology. There is a commensurately lower сопсет 
ог other kinds of talent—artistic, humanistic, political, familial, and 
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literary. The majority of the people may agree that this is as things should 
be. But the fact remains that most talents are being relatively ignored, 
while а few—specifically relevant to certain very limited purposes—are 
being emphasized. Р 

Stratification—considered as unequal evaluation and rewarding—pro- 
duces mixed consequences wherever it is found. Its effect upon one seg- 
ment of a population differs from the effect upon other segments. Its 
implications for social and economic development are also quite varied and 
involve very different strategies of short-range vs. long-range benefits and 
harms, depending on which segments are chosen for the momentary 
advantage and whose interests are held in abeyance. The kind of product 
that can be achieved by a well trained elite and a relatively poorly trained 
mass is different from that which results from a middle level of training 
for the majority. The net yields in loyalty, participation, conscientiousness, 
sense of social duty and tesponsibility, and general acceptance of a 
society's values are likely to vary substantially, depending on how the 
society rewards its various contributors and how much effort it expends 
to incorporate its members into satisfying occupations. 

The obligation of the social scientist is to examine the consequences 
of various structures of opportunity and privilege for the lives of the 
people concemed and for the general conduct of the society. In the course 
of such an examination the social scientist must remember the elementary 
fact that the more unequally a society distributes wealth and distinction, 
the fewer are the people who accept and respect the values of that society 
and who are willing to contribute their talents to it. The moral implica- 
tions of these consequences are significant for the social scientist, for if it 
is true, as most Sociologists assume, that men act in terms of what they 
believe, and if unequal evaluation and rewarding lead many men to 
believe their society is unfair, then that society will suffer accordingly. In 
short, the moral reactions of lowly rewarded or degraded people become 
important elements in the final outcome of stratification, 

The most finely argued defense of stratification in current writings 
appeals to the greater sacrifices individuals experience in training for the 
highly rewarded positions—doctor, lawyer, business executive, and the like. 
But one can conceive of these prolonged training periods as important 
and gratifying advantages enjoyed by a small elite: chances to have their 
minds and sensibilities trained, their tastes refined, and their perspectives 
enlarged. Surely whatever elements of sacrifice may be involved іп profes- 
sional training, these advantageous elements are also present, It is therefore 
difficult to characterize this period as predominantly one of sacrifice. 

As for the relative importance of different occupations, we must be 
cautious in making such judgments. Socicty decides what is important, 


but it is plausible to maintain that all jobs, however simple or complex, 


are equally important to the society. In the long run all of a society's 
“necessary” tasks must be performed or the society suffers. For the moment 
let us view importance in terms of Tanges of consequences incurred from 
adequate or inadequate performance of a task. Let us assume further that 
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we can get perfect measurement and unanimous agreement on these 
matters. We cannot proceed from this definition and these “perfect” 
measurements to any conclusion about how rewards should be made. Un- 
avoidably, we would still be involved in making a value judgment to the 
effect that those who perform more important work ought to be rewarded 
more handsomely. 

Moreover, at the bottom of this judgment is а crucial but concealed 
fact: Assuming perfect equality of opportunity, the talents required to 
perform such more important work occur as accidents of birth. For exam- 
ple, a special dexterity is required to become a skilled surgeon, and if 
only a few people are born with this talent, to argue that surgeons should 
receive high level rewards is to argue on behalf of the accident of birth. 
For even if we agree that the work of the surgeon is in some ways far 
more important than the work of others, we could not justify extra Tewards 
for the surgeon except on the grounds that he is lucky enough to have 
been bom with this rare talent. The only other conceivable basis for 
rewarding the surgeon disproportionately Would be that he has made 
greater sacrifices than others in the course of his training or that he won't 
be motivated to use his talents, But we have secn that both these argu- 
ments are dubious. 

These observations entail certain important conclusions. In the first 
place, it is clear that the main determinants of what kind of work one will 
be able to do are: (1) native talent, and (2) social opportunities for 
discovery, training and utilization of that talent. It is equally clear, sec- 
ondly, that to be born with desired and valued talents is a matter of 
accident, and that the children of the clite have considerably greater oppor- 
tunitics to have their talents trained and utilized. The chance to get into 
positions that reécive higher rewards for performance of more skilled tasks 
is often a function of accident and unequal opportunity. In a democratic 
society neither of these grounds is meritorious. То substitute an aristocracy 
of talent for one of lincage is hardly praiseworthy as a feature of demo- 
cratic society. l 

All moral considerations aside, we are left with the question con- 
cerning the possible positive contributions of unequal ranking and reward- 
ing to social systems. The evidence regarding the mixed outcomes of 
stratification strongly suggests the examination of alternatives. The evi- 
dence regarding the possibilities of social growth under conditions of more 
equal rewarding are such that the exploration of alternatives seems emi- 
nently worthwhile. In short, there are many more possible ways to organize 
societies and to motivate pcople to conscientious use of their talents. If 
man secks for ever more effective ways to maximize his social yield, not to 
mention his personal gratifications, it might very well pay him to examine 
these alternative possibilities. There seems to be a great deal of possible 
gain and very little possible loss in prospect. 
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